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Frank  Herbert  Palmer,  teacher,  clergyman,  and  editor  of  Education 
for  forty  years,  died  October  8,  1936.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  1853,  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1875,  re¬ 
ceived  its  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1878,  and  graduated  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  two  years  later. 

After  graduating  from  Amherst,  Mr.  Palmer  taught  Latin  and  Greek 
in  Oahu  College,  Honolulu,  returning  to  this  country  after  two  years 
of  teaching  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  Upon  completion  of  the  work 
at  Andover,  he  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister  and  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  carried  on  the  work  of  a  pastor  in  New  England  churches. 

In  1891  Mr.  Palmer  became  interested  in  Education,  serving  for 
several  years  as  associate  editor  while  continuing  his  work  as  a  pastor. 
The  firft  signed  article  that  he  contributed  appeared  in  June,  1892,  on 
*'  Present  Educational  Aspects  of  Typewriting,”  winding  up  with  the 
prophecy :  *'  In  the  museums  of  the  future  the  pen  will  be  hung  up 
with  the  warming  pan,  the  flintlock  and  the  spinning  wheel.” 

During  the  years  Mr.  Palmer  continued  to  write  for  Education. 
His  articles  were  always  descriptive  rather  than  philosophical.  They 
described  what  was  being  done  rather  than  moralized  upon  what 
should  be  done.  Among  the  articles  appear  such  titles  as  "Corporal 
Punishment  in  Massachusetts  Schools;”  "Thrift  in  the  High  School;” 
"Correspondence  Schools;”  "Grading  an  Ungraded  Sunday  School;” 
"  Expression,  Repression  and  Impression  in  Education;”  "  Lure  of  the 
Movies;”  "A  Back  Yard  Project;”  "Psychological  Tests  and  Academic 
Salvage.” 

An  occasional  poem  also  appeared :  "  Bon  Voyage ;”  "  Song  Spar¬ 
row  ;”  "Compensation;”  "Telepathy;”  " My  Kingdom.” 

All  of  these  were  in  addition  to  the  usual  work  of  editing  the  mag¬ 
azine  :  the  reading  of  the  many  submitted  manuscripts,  the  reviewing 
of  books,  the  writing  of  editorials,  etc. 

Failing  health  prevented  his  continuing  his  work  on  the  magazine, 
and  he  retired  during  the  summer  of  1931. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ebxest  R.  Groves 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOIXX3Y 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


INTEREST  in  the  teaching  of  the 
social  sciences,  esjKK’ially  in  the 
higli  school,  has  increased  since 
onr  last  issue  devot(‘(l  to  this  field  of 
science.*  What  the  specialist  has  real¬ 
ized  a  long  time  is  lieginning  to  l)e 
common  knowledge.  Man  cannot 
prosper  merely  hy  developing  his  ma¬ 
terial  n'sources  through  the  advance 
of  the  physical  sciences.  He  must 
also  bring  al>out  iH'tter  social  rela¬ 
tions,  more  intelligeno(‘  in  handling 
the  problems  this  involves,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  achieving  of  the 
maturity  and  the  morale  that  condi¬ 
tions  of  modern  life  require. 

To  the  teacher  comes  not  only 
large  opportunity  but  also  gn^at  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  cannot  do  his  work 
Avell  with  a  narrow  viewpoint.  His 
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intellectual  fellowship  must  carry  him 
outside  his  own  specialty,  even  though 
in  his  owm  field  of  interest  there  is 
such  a  flood  of  important  material 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  keep  up 
with  it. 

T(‘achers  in  such  a  situation  are 
especially  interested  in  the  experiences 
(»f  their  colleagues  ami  eager  to  get 
help  from  workers  in  allied  sciences. 
The  articles  in  this  issue  contribute 
to  l)oth  of  these  desires  of  teachers. 
The  fir.st  four  bring  suggestions  from 
practical  exj)erience  gathered  from 
the  teaching  prt)cess;  the  others  inte^ 
pret  the  recent  progress  in  sociology, 
mental  hygiene,  jisychology,  and  social 
w’ork,  emphasizing  the  resources  they 
offer  the  teachers  of  the  social  sciences. 


THE  COLLEGE  TEACHING  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

PROBLEMS 

Lee  ^1.  Hrooks,  Ph.  D. 

A.«5SOCIATE  TROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY 
I’NIV’ERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Profcsitor  lirooks'  undergraduate  ntudy  at  ftoxton  I'nirerftitg  lean  preceded  and  inter- 
tsperned  with  eonniderahle  CTperienee  in  hunincHH,  induxtrg,  and  religious  work.  He 
receired  hin  graduate  degree  from  the  Vnirereitg  of  North  Carolina,  trhere  he  ban  been 
teaching  for  ten  yearn.  Among  his  publications  are  a  “Workbook  in  l^oeiology" 
“Readings  in  the  Family"  (with  K.  R.  droves),  numerous  book  reviews,  abstracts,  and 
articles,  in  some  of  which  his  wife,  Evelyn  C.  Itrooks,  has  collaborated. 

The  propriety  of  studying  con-  schools.  Certainly  college  women  re- 
temporary  problems  is  not  a  de-  veal  no  lack  of  enthusiasm,  for  they 
batable  matter  in  progressive  col-  give  every  evidence  of  being  as  earnest 
leges  and  universities  today.  Such  as  are  men  students  in  facing  modem 
study  is  both  needed  and  wanted;  it  problems.  “Students  have  voted  this 
is  not  confined  by  age  or  sex;  and  the  most  helpful  course,”  says  Pro- 
through  simplification  and  projects  it  fessor  Carman  of  Columbia  Fniver- 
is  finding  place  even  in  our  lower  sity.  “The  most  interesting  course  of 
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my  colloge  career,”  writes  a  versatile 
girl,  a  campus  leader,  who  managed 
to  include  in  her  senior  year  the  last 
half  of  such  a  course  arranged  pri¬ 
marily  for  sophomores.  Some  of 
these  alert  young  people  assure  us 
that  the  distortions  and  contortions  of 
modern  human  society  are  no  less 
fascinating  to  them  than  those  which 
geology  presents.  “This  twentieth 
century  social  disorder  which  we  have 
inherited  from  earlier  generations  con¬ 
tains  much  that  reminds  us  of  geol¬ 
ogy:  economic  hills  and  valleys;  so¬ 
cial  stratification  and  dislocation; 
“faults”  and  unevenness;  induration 
and  fossil ization ;  decay  and  erosion 
in  the  realms  of  religion,  education, 
and  government;  and  akin  to  geologic 
age  itself,  the  emergence  and  submer¬ 
gence  of  so-called  civilizations!  We 
want  to  know  something  of  the 
whence,  why,  and  whither!”  And  so, 
as  though  on  the  edge  of  a  chasm  that 
lies  lx*tween  what  is  and  what  ought 
to  Ik*,  with  their  owni  future  at  stake, 
they  want  to  study  the  contemporary 
scene.  Those  of  us  who  venture  with 
them  encounter  experiences  as  exhila¬ 
rating,  as  challenging,  and  as  reward¬ 
ing  as  any  to  l>e  found  in  the  older 
offerings  of  the  curriculum. 

In  directing  a  course  in  contempo¬ 
rary  problems  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  southern  college  women  for  the 
academic  year  103.5-1030,*  the  writer 
found  himself  confronted  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  considered  by  other 
college  teachers  and  administrators, 
some  of  whom  had  had  experience 
with  such  courses  and  some  of  whom 
were  alxjut  to  enter  upon  them.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  more  prom¬ 
inent  questions: 


What  problems  should  be  studied,  and 
what  part  should  students  have  in  de¬ 
termining  the  selection  of  problems  for 
study  ? 

In  what  order  should  problems  be  ar¬ 
ranged  ? 

Should  controversial  subjects  be  in¬ 
cluded  or  avoided? 

Should  classes  be  conducted  on  the 
lecture  or  the  discussion  plan? 

Should  one  teacher  “carry  through” 
with  all  subjects,  whether  in  his  field 
of  specialty  or  not,  or  should  there  be 
a  procession  of  specialists? 

What  about  the  size  of  the  teacher^s 
load  ? 

How  large  should  the  classes  or  sec¬ 
tions  Ik*? 

Should  a  textbook  or  syllabus  be  em¬ 
ployed,  or  should  a  wide  library  list  be 
available  with  directed  reading? 

What  should  be  done  about  depart¬ 
mental  “No  Trespassing”  signs,  where 
problems  overlap  from  one  social  science 
area  to  another? 

Is  there  not  considerable  danger  of 
superficiality? 

What  about  competence,  skill,  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  instructor? 

How  are  the  results  of  such  study  to 
be  measured ;  what  sort  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  should  l)e  given? 

Other  questions  there  are,  no  doubt; 
but  those  al)ove  are  more  than  can  be 
dealt  w’ith  adequately  in  one  short 
article.  Nor  are  they  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive.  The  answer  to  any  one  of  them 
is  likely  to  apply  also  to  several 
others. 

Considerable  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  the  first  question:  What  problems 
and  w’hat  part  should  students  have  in 
their  selection  ?  If  education  is  a 
democratic  process,  and  if  the  college 
and  teacher  w’ork  with  rather  than 
merely  for  the  student  who  is  to  do 
the  learning,  then  lexically  the  stu¬ 
dent  .should  have  some  determining 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  problems 


1  The  author  was  lent  by  the  Department  of  SocloloRy  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
to  conduct  the  course  for  sophomores  at  Alabama  College,  Montevallo,  Ala. 
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to  be  studied.  As  a  result  of  a  little 
exploration  based  upon  twenty-five 
problem  heads  suggested  by  Recent 
Social  Trends,  it  was  revealed  from 
the  ratings  obtained  from  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  college  women  in  four 
widely  separated  southern  colleges  that 
problems  connected  with  the  family, 
health,  crime,  leisure,  vocations,  reli¬ 
gion  and  science,  race,  social  work, 
international  relations,  government, 
social  security,  and  labor  oc*cupied,  in 
the  order  given,  the  top  half  of  the 
list.  The  bottom  half  comprised  prob¬ 
lems  connected  w’ith  inventions,  the 
consumer,  business  and  industry,  ru¬ 
ral  life,  politics,  population,  taxation, 
city  life,  land  resources,  communica¬ 
tion  and  transportation,  money  and 
banking,  and  legal  problems.^  The 
rankings  given  by  forty-seven  southern 
men  students  do  not  differ  substan¬ 
tially  from  those  by  the  women.  Ts 
it  not  clear  that  when  certain  prob¬ 
lems  stand  high  in  interest,  a  place 
should  be  given  somewhere  in  the 
course  for  study  of  them  ?  For  ex¬ 
ample,  any  college  or  university  that 
omits  or  neglects,  no  matter  what  the 
reason,  the  consideration  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  is  denying  students  what  they 
want  and,  if  the  problem  today  is  as 
serious  as  it  appears  to  be,  what  they 
ought  to  have.  The  same  reasoning 
w’ould  hold  for  the  study  of  crime, 
religion,  and  race.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  of  a  challenge  here  for 
courses  that  are  fenced  in  by  econom¬ 
ics,  history,  and  political  science. 

The  order  in  wdiich  the  problems 
should  be  studied  depends  upon  a 
number  of  conditions.  To  the  writer, 
having  to  start  a  year’s  program  of 
study  and  not  yet  havung  in  hand  any 


convincing  evidence  of  relative  inter¬ 
ests  of  students,  the  population  prob¬ 
lem  seemed  a  good  point  of  departure 
in  the  fall  of  1935.  lie  w’as  a  little 
surprised  though  not  dismayed,  when 
his  one  hundred  and  fifty  Alabama 
women  w’ho  were  as  yet  wholly  un¬ 
aware  of  the  study  material  ahead  of 
them,  placed  population  twenty-second 
in  the  list  of  twenty-five.  However, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  after 
population,  labor,  social  security, 
money,  business,  agriculture,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  and  }K)litics  had  Wu  dealt 
with,  a  second  ranking  elevated  popu¬ 
lation  to  twelfth  position.  This  prob¬ 
lem  was  no  longer  quite  such  an  ab¬ 
straction,  l)ecause  it  now  connected 
with  local  problems  of  tenancy  and 
poverty,  and  international  problems  of 
war  and  imperialism,  as  well  as  to 
the  meanings  of  maternal  health,  in¬ 
fant  welfare,  birth  and  death  rates, 
and  quality  versus  quantity.  As  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  that  certain  prob¬ 
lems  held  more  surface  appeal  than 
others,  the  less  interesting  items  of 
the  list  were  given  priority  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  study  in  the  first  semester. 
This  sequence  proved  to  be  as  logical 
as  it  was  consistent  wdth  what  we 
know’  of  fatigue  and  sag  in  vigor  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  passing  of  the  academic 
months. 

In  a  year  when  the  teachers  at  the 
nation’s  capital  must  submit  to  an  in¬ 
quisition  as  to  w’hat  they  read  and 
where  they  travel,  and  when  through¬ 
out  the  country  approximately  one- 
half  the  states  require  loyalty  oaths 
from  teachers,  it  is  significant  that 
the  curriculum  committee  in  this 
woman’s  college  of  the  deep  South 
should  invite  a  Yankee-born  teacher 


2  Tabular  evidence,  baaed  upon  aix  rankinf^  and  revealinR  conformities  and  shifts  of  interest, 
ts  available  but  is  omitted  from  the  present  discussion  because  of  limitation  of  space. 
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with  this  among  its  suggestions  to  him : 
“The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is 
and  should  be  highly  controversial; 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
before  the  class  persons  representing 
different  points  of  view  on  social  and 
economic  questions.”  And  so  they 
came:  men,  w’omen,  and  various  ideas 
on  labor  and  capital ;  on  electric  pow¬ 
er  and  Xew  Deal  projects;  on  race 
relations  and  justice  from  Scottsboro 
negroes  to  the  ^looney-Billings  case; 
on  the  crime  problem  (during  which 
discussion  a  visiting  judge  suggested 
“more,  better,  and  bigger  capital  pun¬ 
ishment”  to  draw  upon  himself  the 
good-natured  but  vigorous  attack  of 
students  who  held  the  opposite  view) ; 
and  on  the  problems  pertaining  to  re¬ 
ligion,  science,  and  the  family.  Un¬ 
less  we  had  witnessed  at  home  and 
abroad  the  recent  tendencies  to  choke 
off  the  free  ex|)osure  and  discussion 
of  ‘‘foreign”  social,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  theories,  it  would  seem  hardly 
necessary  to  raise  this  question  at  all. 
The  teacher  may  not  be  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  coming  of  darker  days,  but 
until  the  curtain  is  drawn  he  will 
stand  with  all  progressive  leaders  and 
institutions  of  learning  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion  in  matters  con¬ 
troversial  as  well  as  non-controversial. 

The  next  question  on  the  method 
of  conducting  classes  in  current  prob¬ 
lems  has  some  relation  to  the  forego¬ 
ing  remarks.  People  learn  by  doing 
their  own  thinking,  not  by  being  told 
what  to  think  or  by  Ix'ing  indoctri¬ 
nated  or  steered  into  grooves  that  may 
so  easily  take  the  direction  of  the 
teacher’s  predilections  and  prejudices. 
In  well-organized  groups  and  sub¬ 
groups  which  may  express  their  intel¬ 
lectual  findings  through  reports  pro 
and  con,  through  little  forums,  de- 
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bates,  and  panel  discussions,  always 
open  to  challenge,  studious  minds  find 
their  means  of  growth  and  vigor.  The 
writer’s  class  was  sectioned  into  five 
groups  of  about  thirty  students  each 
with  the  five  sections  further  divided 
into  five  committees  with  such  system¬ 
atized  allocation  of  topics  and  ques¬ 
tions  as  encouraged  both  individual 
and  group  effort.  Considerable  mime¬ 
ographing  of  syllabus  material  and 
arrangement  of  library  resources  were, 
of  course,  essential.  Once  a  week  the 
entire  class  assembled  for  objective  re¬ 
view,  summary,  and  preview  guidance. 

It  is  fairly  well  agreed  that  whether 
the  teacher  be  an  economist,  historian, 
sociologist,  or  political  scientist,  the 
results  will  be  better  for  all  concerned 
if  he  conducts  his  students  throughout 
the  course.  Thus  he  will  lx*  impelled 
to  widen  his  own  margins,  preserve 
his  own  flexibility,  and  perhaps  main¬ 
tain  open-mindedness  and  humility. 
It  is  })ossible  that,  in  introducing  the 
younger  student  to  current  problems, 
a  specialist  in  one  field  who  studies 
ether  subject  material  afresh  may  do 
better  wdth  it  than  the  jargon-habitu¬ 
ated  person  who  is  often  in  danger  of 
falling  into  specialistic  vocabulary, 
l>eyond  the  grasp  of  the  average  un¬ 
dergraduate.  The  “vaudeville”  plan, 
where  a  procession  of  teachers  enters 
to  “take  charge”  of  this  or  that  social 
science  aspect,  breaks  up  whal  ought 
to  be  a  unity  of  procedure.  After  all, 
academic  esprit  de  corps,  especially 
for  younger  students,  depends  largely 
upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  continuity  that  his  presence 
provides.  The  success  of  the  course 
depends,  more  than  anything  else,  up¬ 
on  wise  direction. 

The  propKjr  size  of  class  sections 
and  the  teaching  load  are  questions 
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which  circumstances  must  determine. 
In  the  small  college  it  is  possible  for 
one  w’ell-qualified  person  to  have  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  the  course.  The  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  the  course  is  compose<l 
is  so  rich  and  varied  —  where  prol)- 
lems  are  viewed  as  they  really  are 
rather  than  as  they  appear  through 
departmental  fences  —  that  the  alert, 
interested  teacher  is  in  little  danger 
of  boredom  or  narrowing.  True,  he 
frequently  may  wish  he  could  spend 
a  w'hole  semester  on  a  problem  instead 
of  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  large  college,  the  teaching 
must  be  apjwrtioned  in  a  scheme  that 
provides  unity  with  variety,  from  ten 
to  twenty  different  teachers  each  di¬ 
recting  a  section  or  two  according  to 
a  w'el  1-organ i zed  plan,  with  frequent 
meetings  of  the  staff  to  compare  ideas 
and  pr(x*edure8.  At  one  large  univer¬ 
sity,  for  example,  the  staff  meets  at 
luncheon  once  a  week  as  a  clearing 
house  for  ideas.  In  the  large  college 
or  university  the  instructor  usually 
carries  a  course  in  his  own  specialty 
along  with  his  participation  in  the 
problems  course.  It  is  felt  that  this 
keeps  him  in  constructive  and  inti¬ 
mate  touch  with  his  own  field  and  en¬ 
hances  his  value  as  a  teacher  in  the 
more  general  course. 

Class  sections  should  not  exceed 
thirty  in  number  of  students,  prefer¬ 
ably  should  ho  twenty-five,  and  if 
above  thirty-five  are  unwieldy.  Prof¬ 
itable  results  can  be  procured,  how¬ 
ever,  with  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students  under  one  teacher 
on  a  three  semester  hour  plan  wdiere 
the  entire  class  meets  one  day  a  week 
for  guidance  with  the  instructor  and 
then  divides  into  sections  for  the  re¬ 
maining  two  meetings  in  the  week. 
Thus  the  students  fulfill  the  three 


semester  hours  and  the  instructor  has 
classroom  duty  of  eleven  hours. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  matter  to 
be  dealt  with  in  this  kind  of  compre¬ 
hensive  college  course  is  such  as  to 
make  doubtful  the  satisfactory  use  of 
any  one  text.  Unless  a  college  is  will¬ 
ing  to  invest  liberally  in  duplication 
of  reserve  books,  in  numerous  periodi¬ 
cals,  bulletins,  and  pamphlets,  the 
course  will  l)e  greatly  handicapped. 
The  changing  social  scene  is  such  that 
the  usual  type  of  text  becomes  out  of 
date  by  the  time  it  appears.  Perhaps 
one  day  some  sort  of  easily  renew'able 
textual  material  will  lx*  available.  It 
is  possible  to  publish  revised,  compre¬ 
hensive  readings  every  year  where  the 
demand  justifies  the  cost.  Such  a 
text,  however,  may  be  limited  in  its 
usefulness,  especially  if  it  is  out  of 
balance  from  the  atandjH)int  of  gen¬ 
eral  social  science.  It  may,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  cover  economic  and  political 
science  subjects,  but  it  may  neglect 
the  problems  in  which  l)oth  men  and 
women  students,  according  to  the  writ¬ 
er’s  data,  arc  most  interested.  Life 
and  learning  do  not  come  out  of  text- 
l>ooks.  The  library,  wide  reading,  and 
life  situations  are  the  dynamic  sources 
of  intellectual  enrichment,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  student  needs  to  make 
his  contacts  for  the  stimulation  of  his 
mind  and  his  citizenship.  The  timely 
preparation  of  duplicated  syllabus  ma¬ 
terial,  in  itself  a  quasi  text,  geared 
into  library  resources,  has  proved 
fairly  satisfactory. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  lengthy 
reading  lists,  imposing  arrays  of  re¬ 
serve  books,  and  other  academic  ma¬ 
chinery  can  never  be  a  substitute  for 
effortful  and  stimulating  guidance  by 
the  teacher.  Nor  is  the  preceding 
paragraph  implying  that  a  single  text- 
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book  18  always  inadvisable.  Certainly 
for  the  average  high  school  and  pos¬ 
sibly  for  many  colleges,  a  textbook 
can  be  used  to  considerable  advantage. 
Neither  the  course  that  sprawls  with¬ 
out  adequate  direction  nor  the  course 
that  is  leashed  to  a  textbook  is  de¬ 
sirable. 

Department  “no  trespassing”  signs  ? 
Perhaps  enough  has  been  expressed  or 
implied  in  this  connection.  Academic 
vested  interests  still  have  their  posted 
preserves,  barbed  wire,  and  wateh 
dogs,  but  the  tendency  at  present 
seems  to  be  toward  a  generous  coopera¬ 
tion  and  participation  on  the  part  of 
all  the  social  sciences  in  such  a  course 
as  we  are  discussing.  The  writer  can 
testify  to  the  fine  help  he  has  received 
not  only  from  other  social  scientists 
but  also  from  departments  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  English,  Music,  Natural  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  Religion  —  assistance  that 
came  wholly  unsolicited.  Regardless 
of  their  specialty,  modern  educators  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  term  realize  the 
needs  of  the  modem  world. 

As  for  the  suspicion  of  superficial¬ 
ity  and  those  who  voice  it,  who  is  to 
judge?  As  Professor  Carman  once 
reminded  us:  “The  course  is  sound 
in  purpose  and  content,  and  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  superficiality  dwindles  if  we 
constantly  remind  ourselves  and  our 
students  that  all  study  is  incomplete.” 
Who  can  say  but  that  the  jolting 
through  class  discussion  has  loosened 
the  subsoil  of  many  a  student’s  mind, 
thus  making  possible  the  rootage  of 
constmetive  and  far-reaching  ideas? 
Are  all  advanced  and  special  courses 
deep  and  free  from  superficiality? 

The  instmetor?  Without  adequacy 
here  the  effort  will  fail.  The  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  instmetor  is  absolutely 
fundamental.  Perhaps  George  Her¬ 
bert  Palmer’s  description  of  the  ideal 
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teacher  is  nowhere  more  needed  than 
in  the  field  of  social  sciences:  He 
must  have  an  aptitude  for  vicarious¬ 
ness,  be  willing  to  put  himself  in  the 
student’s  position;  he  must  have  an 
already  accumulated  wealth  of  di¬ 
gested  knowledge  and  be  constantly 
adding  to  it;  he  must  not  be  too  fre- 
(juently  near  the  edge  of  that  knowl¬ 
edge  and  thus  in  danger  of  being 
pushed  over  the  edge;  he  must  have 
that  mysterious  quality  that  enables 
him  to  stimulate  in  others  the  love  of 
learning;  he  must  be  willing  to  be 
forgotten  and  to  minimize  his  own 
pride  of  pedagogical  performance; 
and  to  these  should  be  added :  he  must 
Ikj  willing  to  work  extraordinarily 
hard. 

Can  the  results  of  such  study  be 
measured  ?  Objective  devices  and 
tests  can  furnish  an  appraisal  so  far 
as  grades  are  c-oncerned.  Comprehen¬ 
sive  examinations  at  the  end  of  the 
semester,  quizzee  'of  various  types 
from  time  to  time,  and  careful  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  student’s  class  per¬ 
formance  may  combine  to  produce 
something  of  a  measure  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  But  the  values  of  the  course 
are  more  intangible,  subtle,  and  deep- 
buried  for  the  individual  student.  We 
have  measurable  evidence  that  in  the 
aggregate,  student  interest  in  contem¬ 
porary  problems  is  much  greater  at 
the  end  of  a  semester  or  a  college  year 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  If  this 
is  so,  surely  the  labor  is  not  in  vain. 

The  awakening  of  students  is  a 
fascinating,  one  might  say  a  thrilling 
process  to  observe.  Here  is  the  spear- 
point  of  the  modem  challenge  to  our 
educational  system,  —  the  stirring  of 
the  student  through  his  own  activity 
to  constructive  thinking  and  effort  in 
a  world  of  awesome  complexities 
wherein  he  must  find  his  way. 
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DEWEV  has  said  that  education 
has  three  choices:  “It  can  go 
on  dwelling  in  the  past;  it  can 
sot  up  ideal  pictures  for  the  future 
and  strive  to  educate  on  the  basis  of 
that  picture;  or  we  can  strive  through 
our  schools  to  make  pupils  vividly  and 
deeply  aware  of  the  kind  of  social 
world  in  which  they  are  living.”  Edu¬ 
cation’s  choice  should  lie  this  third 
choice:  to  strive  through  our  schools 
to  make  pupils  more  vividly  and 
deeply  aware  of  the  kind  of  social 
v.’orld  in  which  they  are  living.  Our 
social  world  is  a  dynamic  one;  new 
and  perplexing  problems  are  continu¬ 
ally  arising,  and  individuals  must  be 
able  to  meet  such  problems.  It  l)e- 
eomes  the  duty  of  the  school  to  make 
the  boys  and  girls  vividly  and  deeply 
aware  of  the  social  world.  To  do  this 
there  needs  to  Ik*  a  closer  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  school  curriculum  and  the 
social  environment  and  efforts  must 
be  made  to  integrate  individuals  into 
the  social  order.  The  Yonge  School 
is  striving  to  do  this  and,  while  the 
whole  curriculum  keeps  this  objective 
in  mind,  the  social  studies  are  placing 
special  emphasis  on  it. 

Believing  that  an  integrated  pro¬ 
gram  in  social  sciences  makes  for 
mnch  richer  and  fuller  experiences 
for  the  individual  than  separate 
courses  in  history,  geography,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  sociology,  the  Yonge  Lab¬ 
oratory  School  in  its  senior  high 


school,  offers  a  three-year  social  sci¬ 
ence  course.  The  course  has  been 
built  around  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  students  and  consists  of  “prob¬ 
lems”  that  should  help  girls  and  boys 
to  lietter  understand,  interpret  and 
participate  in  the  social  world  about 
them. 

How  was  the  course  worked  out? 
The  objectives  of  the  Yonge  School 
had  been  set  up  by  the  faculty  before 
the  school  opened  in  the  fall  of  1934. 
The  general  educational  objective  of 
the  junior-senior  high  school  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Yonge  School  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  wholesome  individual  and 
group  living  in  any  situation.  Under 
this  general  aim  are  six  subordinate 
objectives.  They  are: 

1.  To  develop  further  ability  in  skills 
and  knowledge  necessary  for  efficiency  as 
a  member  of  society. 

2.  To  develop  abilities  in  reflective 
thinking,  involving  creative  activity  for 
u.se  in  solving  social  problems. 

3.  To  develop  intellectual  curiosity 
which  will  extend  beyond  the  period  of 
formal  education  and  enable  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  continue  grow’th  and  develop¬ 
ment  as  an  adult. 

4.  To  encourage  a  type  of  thinking 
that  will  develop  individuals,  including 
gifted  persons,  who.se  activities  will  bring 
society  to  a  higher  level — a  level  on 
which  justice,  service,  and  joyous  living 
will  prevail  to  a  greater  degree  than  at 
present. 

5.  To  aid  in  stimulating  and  devel- 
0}>ing  interests,  tastes,  appreciations,  and 
ideals  which  will  enable  the  individual 
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to  render  maximum  service  to  society. 

6,  To  aid  the  adolescent  in  finding  a 
satisfaoton.’  place  for  himself  in  his  own 
group  and  in  the  community. 

A  group  of  high  school  teachers 
formed  the  social  science  committee 
and  worked  under  the  guidance  of  the 
supervisor  of  instruction,  on  a  social 
science  curriculum.  Keeping  in  mind 
the  general  aim  of  the  high  school 
with  its  six  objectives,  the  committee 
worked  out  a  group  of  common  per¬ 
sistent  problems  that  they  thought 
should  be  taught  to  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  grade  pupils.  The  list 
was  compiled  after  each  member  of 
the  committee  had  done  intensive 
reading  and  studying  on  the  social 
science  program.  On  the  committee 
were  a  teacher  wdio  had  had  special 
training  in  home  relationships  and 
home  t'conomics  and  a  teacher  who 
had  special  training  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  and  economics  so  that  l)esidcs 
the  subjects  classed  as  social  stiulies 
many  phases  of  community  relation¬ 
ships  were  represented  by  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  following  list  of  cemmon 
persistent  problems  were  presented: 

1.  The  problem  of  making  a  living. 

2.  The  problem  of  getting  along  with 
people. 

3.  The  problem  of  the  use  of  leisure 
time. 

4.  The  ])roblem  ef  recognition  of 
participation  in  civic  affairs. 

5.  The  problem  of  love  and  of  rear¬ 
ing  a  family  (boy-girl  relationships). 

6.  The  problem  of  recognizing  values. 

7.  The  problem  of  getting  an  “edu¬ 
cation.” 

8.  The  problem  of  consumption. 

9.  The  problem  of  health. 

10.  The  problem  of  a  good  life  (eth¬ 
ics  and  religion). 

These  problems  were  finally  grouped 
under  the  heads  of  home  and  family, 
social,  economic,  business,  interna- 
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tional,  and  geographic;  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  on  the  committee  worked  out  a  list 
of  common  persistent  problems  under 
each  head.  Several  hundred  prob¬ 
lems  were  submitted,  and  from  this 
number,  twenty  problems  were  chosen 
under  each  head  as  major  problems. 

The  next  thing  to  be  decided  was 
w  hat  problems  should  be  used  in  the 
tenth  grade,  in  the  eleventh  grade, 
and  in  the  twelfth  grade.  An  inten¬ 
sive  study'  was  made  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  each  grade.  Their  original 
application  blanks,  w’hich  contained 
much  information,  were  studied;  the 
results  of  standardized  achievement 
tests  and  personality  tests,  curriculum 
reports,  and  pupil-teacher  conferences 
w’ere  noted ;  and  l)ehavior  patterns 
were  judged  by  daily  observation. 
Fnits  W’ere  w’orked  out  for  each  grade 
on  the  basis  of  their  past  experiences, 
interests,  and  needs.  Some  units  have 
l)een  taught  l)ecause  they  were  consid¬ 
ered  essential  for  that  grade;  in  other 
cases,  the  class  has  been  allowed  to 
make  its  owm  selection;  and  often¬ 
times  one  unit  has  growm  directly  out 
of  another. 

In  charge  of  the  entire  social  sci¬ 
ence  program  for  the  senior  high 
school  is  a  chairman.  Under  the 
chairman  is  a  sul)-chairman  for  each 
grade,  who  has  charge  of  the  social 
science  course  in  that  grade.  Work¬ 
ing  w’ith  the  chairman  and  the  sub¬ 
chairman  is  a  cooperating  committee 
for  each  grade  w’ho  assist  in  any  way 
they  can  in  the  development  of  a  unit. 
The  sub-chairman,  or  the  social  sci¬ 
ence  teacher  in  charge,  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  calling  on  any  member  of  the 
cooperative  committee,  any  faculty 
member,  or  any  outsider  who  can  aid 
in  developing  and  presenting  the  unit. 
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As  an  example  of  the  units  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  school  1935-1936,  let 
us  take  the  twelfth  grade.  The  course 
was  called  “Problems  in  American 
Democracy”  and  the  following  units 
were  developed: 

Unit  I.  Introductory  Unit  to  the 
Study  of  Problems  of  American  Life 
and  History. 

Unit  II.  The  Problem  of  Crime. 

Unit  III.  The  Problem  of  Depen¬ 
dency. 

Unit  IV.  The  Problem  of  Consumer 
Education. 

Unit  V.  The  Race  Problem. 

Unit  VI.  The  Problem  of  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Population. 

Unit  VII.  The  Problem  of  Conser¬ 
vation  of  Natural  Resources. 

Unit  VIII.  The  Problem  of  Conser¬ 
vation  of  Life  and  Health. 

Unit  IX.  The  Political  Problems  of 
Democratic  Government. 

Unit  X.  Problems  of  the  Family. 

Unit  XI.  International  Relationships. 

Unit  XII.  The  Problems  of  Re¬ 
ligion. 

Unit  XIIT.  Taxation  Problems. 

Unit  XIV.  Social  Studies  Confer¬ 
ence.^ 

To  give  .some  idea  as  to  how  a 
twelfth  grade  social  science  unit  is 
developed,  let  us  take  the  Problem  of 
Crime  and  examine  the  report  that 
the  social  science  teacher  made  after 
the  problem  had  been  taught: 

Unit:  The  Problem  of  Crime.* 

Time:  About  three  weeks. 
Objectives: 

1.  To  further  the  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  causes  and  results  of 
crime. 

2.  To  develop  a  knowledge  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  methods  for  the 
checking  of  crime. 

3.  To  further  a  knowletlge  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  social  guidance. 

4.  To  further  an  understanding  and 


appreciation  of  individual  and  group 
responsibility  to  society. 

5.  To  develop  a  knowledge  and  an 
understanding  of  the  need  for  more 
scientific  treatment  of  wrong  doers. 

Te.\ctiino  and  Learning  Activities: 

1.  After  a  general  background  and 
orientation  of  Social  Studies  12  had 
been  presented  to  the  class,  a  number 
of  sources  of  information  were  outlined 
briefly.  The  class  was  asked  to  exam¬ 
ine  these  sources  and  select  a  number 
of  “problems”  for  study  during  the  5’ear. 
Several  periods  were  given  over  for  this 
purpose.  Next,  the  problems  KUgge.sted 
were  written  on  the  l)oard  and  the  class 
asked  to  choose  one  for  intensive  study. 
As  a  result,  the  first  problem  select^ 
for  the  year  was  “Crime.” 

2.  General  reading  was  cite<l  at  first, 
then  individual  memi)er8  were  requested 
to  compile  bibliographiess  composed  of 
different  sources.  After  reading  for 
several  periods,  the  individuals  were 
again  asked  to  select  some  phase  of  the 
problem  for  intensive  investigation. 
Those  who  were  unable  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  were  assigned  definite  topics.  In¬ 
struction  was  given  as  to  how  data 
could  be  gathered,  organized  and  then 
presented  in  a  “Study  Report.”  Some 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  itself,  such  as  the  use 
of  foot-notes,  illustrations  (original  or 
clipped),  bibliographies,  and  other 
graphic  means  of  presentation. 

3.  .\s  the  reports  were  completed, 
students  were  asked  to  present  their  find¬ 
ings  to  the  class  for  discussion  and  criti¬ 
cisms,  thus  giving  all  the  benefit  of  their 
research  as  well  as  providing  definite 
(xperiences. 

Evaluation  of  Results: 

1.  Evaluation  of  the  unit  is  based 
on  a  numl)er  of  considerations.  The  fact 
that  the  students  had  selected  the  unit 
themselves  gave  a  great  amount  of  self- 
motivation  which  was  stimulated  by 
class  procedure.  Two  activities  stand 
out,  namely,  the  excursion  to  the  county 
jail  and  the  talk  on  Crime  and  Court 


1  This  was  not  developed  as  a  separate  unit  but  was  continuous  throughout  the  year. 

2  This  unit  was  worked  out  under  the  direction  of  Louis  A.  Guessax,  one  of  the  Social  Science 
teachers,  and  the  report  was  made  by  him. 
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Procedure  by  Judge  Hiers  of  Gaines¬ 
ville.  Probably  the  experiences  gainetl 
from  these  two  activities,  supplemented 
by  class  discussions  and  readings,  did 
more  to  make  the  unit  successful  than 
anything  else. 

2.  Not  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  test  which  closed  the  study. 
However,  examination  of  the  responses 
seems  to  indicate  that  definite  attitudes, 
understandings,  and  appreciations  were 
outcomes.  Certainly,  the  unit  developed 
a  basis  for  further  learnings  and  expe¬ 
riences,  and  there  was  a  “carry  over” 
into  subsequent  units. 

As  one  reads  the  report,  one  can 
see  that  in  this  problem  emphasis  w'as 
placed  on  compiling  bibliographies, 
gathering  and  organizing  materials 
and  making,  discussing  and  criticiz¬ 
ing  reporta  of  the  individuals.  Here 
can  be  found  some  good  work  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  some  beginnings  laid  for  re¬ 
search  and  thesis  writing.  As  the  pu¬ 
pils  had  to  present  the  reports  orally, 
public  speaking  played  an  important 
part.  Thus  an  effort  is  made  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  social  studies  Avith  other 
subjects.  However,  the  prime  effort 
is  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  make 


intelligent  judgments  on  social  prob¬ 
lems.  This  is  done  by  emphasizing 
not  merely  what  to  think  but  also  how 
to  think.  Girls  and  boys  must  be 
taught  to  do  independent  thinking. 

In  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades,  the  social  studies  form  a  part 
of  the  “core  curriculum”  program. 
The  “core  curriculum”  is  based  upon 
the  belief  that  every  child  needs  a 
common  body  of  experiences,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  integrated  curriculum  work. 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
three  periods  are  devoted  to  the  core 
curriculum,  w’hile  in  the  ninth  grade, 
two  periods  are  devoted  to  it. 

The  Yonge  Laboratory  School  is 
oidy  tw’o  years  old.  Whether  or  not 
our  social  studies  curriculum  is  best 
fitted  for  the  girls  and  boys  in  our 
school,  we  do  not  know’.  It  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage  but  we  do  feel 
that  the  learning  activities  are  much 
more  closely  related  to  life  than  those 
of  the  old  school  and  that  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  definite  steps  in  the  direction  of 
contributing  to  wholesome  individual 
and  group  living  in  any  situation. 


BACON 

The  study  class  was  more  or  less  at  work 
Except  for  Tony ;  with  a  wrinkled  brow 
lie  stared  at  space.  I  couldn’t  let  him  shirk 
So  down  I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  how 
The  job  was  g’oin^. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said, 

(Familiar  phrase!)  “what  this  word  means.”  I  found 
He  had  an  outline  map,  where  foods  instead 
Of  states  were  to  be  written  in ;  he  frowned. 

“This  here — ”  (his  ffrimy  finger  searched  a  list 
And  st()pi)ed  at  bacon)  “ — I  don’t  know,”  he  said, 

At  first  I  thought  he  was  a  humorist 
And  stared  at  him ;  he  never  saw  the  look 
But  thumbed  an  old  geography.  “In  this  book 
I  found  it,  but  it  don’t  say  what  it  is — 

And  I  asked  Joe  and  Rock  and  they  don’t  know.” 

I  thumped  the  desk  and  made  a  hasty  quiz; 

Out  of  the  forty  pupils,  ten  or  so 
Knew  bacon — some  had  even  tasted  it. 


I  told  the  others  briefly  what  it  meant. 

Then  pondered  on  the  matter  for  a  bit — 

.\nd  tried  to  see  just  what  I  should  resent, 

— Gerald  Rafteby. 
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HAT  shall  be  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  in  handling  con¬ 
troversial  issues  in  the  class¬ 
room  ? 

This  question  has  been  verv  much 
to  the  fore  in  public  discussion  for 
the  past  few  years,  and  never  more 
so  than  in  the  past  few  months.  It 
was  the  central  theme  at  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  It  was  a  main  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  educational  leaders  who 
met  recently  at  the  Harvard  Tercen- 


In  a  previous  article  in  Education} 
I  pointed  out  by  means  of  the  simple 
diagram  of  a  segmented  pyramid, 
what  I  choose  to  call  the  three  levels 
('f  teaching. 

At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  the 
factual  level,  ^fany  teachers  never 
lift  themselves  above  this  level.  To 
Ik*  sure  facts  arc  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance,  not  in  and  of  themselves, 
but  in  what  we  do  with  them.  And 
here  we  lift  our  teaching  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  thought  level.  We  use  facts 


tenary.  It  has  been  discussed  by  the 
leading  candidates  for  the  presidency 
in  the  present  campaign.  The  issue, 
as  far  as  it  affects  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  country,  is  not  alone 
u'hat  to  teach,  but  how  to  teach.  It 
is  the  latter  aspect  of  the  problem  to 
which  this  article  is  devoted. 


in  thinking  situations.  With  all  our 
getting,  we  try  to  get  understanding. 
For,  surely,  we  cannot  think  straight 
unless  we  have  straight  facts  to  think 
with.  However,  there  is  still  a  higher 
level  of  teaching  than  these  two.  What 
is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  massing 
together  these  facts  in  thought  situa- 


1  "Training  In  Cltlienshlp,”  May.  1934. 
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tions?  And  so  we  come  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  level.  Yet  how  can  we  hope  to 
get  right  attitudes  unless  we  think 
straight  with  right  facts.  All  three 
of  these  levels  of  teaching  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  teaching  process.  For,  in 
the  last  analysis,  we  are  our  attitudes, 
and  these  attitudes,  whether  they  are 
reasoned  or  emotional,  motivate  all 
our  activities.  In  the  words  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  ^filikan,  “Mankind’s  funda¬ 
mental  beliefs  about  the  universe  and 
his  place  in  it,  must  in  the  end  moti¬ 
vate  all  his  activity,  all  his  conduct.” 

The  chief  function  of  the  teacher 
in  all  this  process  is  to  teach,  lie  is 
there  to  encourage  and  guide,  help  his 
students  to  gather  their  facts,  guide 
them  to  the  best  sources  of  infonna- 
tional  and  inspirational  content,  and, 
in  the  give  and  take  of  class  discus¬ 
sion,  to  condemn  the  superficial  and 
commend  the  well-considered.  That 
is  why,  as  a  teacher  he  believes  in  a 
great  deal  of  real  discussion.  He  is 
after  the  solx'r  expression  of  sound 
opinions  as  against  the  oratorical  dis¬ 
play  of  ignorant  opinions,  and  these 
in  the  classroom,  as  in  life,  must  meet 
often  and  fight  out  their  age-old  con¬ 
flict.  Above  all  he  tries  to  get  them 
to  do  their  own  thinking,  to  evaluate 
their  own  ideas,  and  to  formulate  and 
express  them  well.  This  is  teaching, 
and  he  is  to  remember  that  above  all 
he  is  a  teacher  and  not  a  propagandist. 
It  would  lx?  well  if  we  could  all  get 
the  salutary  point  of  view  of  Judge 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  said 
once  to  Hr.  Charles  A.  Beard :  “About 
seventy-five  years  ago,  young  man,  I 
learned  that  I  was  not  God.”  Humor 
and  humility  are  extremely  valuable 
assets  for  all  of  us  who  teach. 

The  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  the 


insertion  of  the  teacher’s  point  of 
view,  if  it  comes  either  too  early  or 
too  often  is  that  he  thereby  retards 
the  intellectual  development  of  his 
students.  One  of  the  gravest  charges 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  over-indoc¬ 
trination  is  that  it  is  poor  teaching. 
The  teacher  has  a  right  to  his  own 
point  of  view  and  to  the  expression 
of  it.  It  should  come,  however,  at 
the  close  of  the  work  or  unit  under 
discussion,  and  never  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  the  students  of  the  class 
will  come  to  respect  his  judgment  in 
the  direct  proportion  that  he,  in  the 
handling  of  class  discussion  has  re¬ 
spected  theirs.  Emerson  told  us  all 
this  years  ago:  “I  believe  that  our 
own  experience  instructs  us  that  the 
secret  of  Education  lies  in  respecting 
the  pupil.  It  is  not  for  you  to  choose 
what  he  shall  know,  what  he  shall  do. 
Respect  the  child.  Be~^ot  too  much 
his  parent.” 

And  Governor  Landon  in  his  re¬ 
cent  Chautauqua  address  in  opposition 
to  Teacher  Oath  legislation  expressed 
this  same  point  of  view  when  he  de¬ 
clared:  “Our  forefathers  knew  that 
the  success  of  a  free  government  de¬ 
pended  upon  an  educated  and  in¬ 
formed  citizenry.  This  is  still  true 
today.  For  I  believe,”  he  continues, 
“that  the  teacher  has  a  right  to  the 
same  freedom  of  speech  in  expressing 
his  political,  social,  or  religious  con¬ 
victions  as  any  other  citizen.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  teacher  should 
use  a  classroom  to  put  forward  his 
own  pet  views  and  theories  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  views  and  theories.  If 
he  does  he  is  no  longer  a  teacher;  he 
is  a  propagandist.” 

President  Roosevelt  has  stated :  “A 
true  education  depends  upon  freedom 
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in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Xo  group 
and  no  government  can  properly  pre¬ 
scribe  precisely  what  should  consti¬ 
tute  the  body  of  knowledge  with  which 
true  education  is  concerned.  The 
truth  is  found  when  men  are  free  to 
j)ur8ue  it.  It  is  this  belief  in  the 
freedom  of  the  mind,  written  into  our 
fundamental  law  and  observed  in  our 
everyday  dealings  with  the  problems 
of  life,  that  distinguishes  us  as  a 
nation.” 

A  r(H*ent  editorial  in  the  ChrisHan 
Sctetire  Monitor  put  forth  the  same 
i<lea  in  these  words:  “It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  schools  to  teach  any 
doctrine,  ’ism,  or  set  of  opinions.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  schools  to  (Hjjuip 
youth  in  the  facts  of  whatever  ideolo¬ 
gies  he  is  likely  to  encounter  and  en¬ 
courage  him  to  practice  weighing  the 
evidence  and  drawing  accurate  con¬ 
clusions.” 

This  is  teaching,  as  I  stated  at  the 
time  of  my  class  demonstration  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  St.  Louis  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  he  who  teaches  is  to  re¬ 
member  that  al)Ove  all  he  is  a  teacher. 
The  gravest  charge  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  propaganda  (“l>et  theories”) 
if  that  it  is  poor  teaching. 

^fay  I  give  a  concrete  example  of 
this  point  of  view’  from  my  lesson  at 
St.  Louis.^  The  controversial  issue 
under  discussion  was:  “In  the  light 
of  the  recent  important  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  does  the  New  Deal 
deserve  a  re-deal  ?”  Near  the  close 
of  the  lesson,  and  after  a  rather  full 
and  free  discussion  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
decision,  I  turned  them  into  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  tw’enty-nine  judges. 


and  they  voted  on  the  issue.  Eleven 
students  said  they  w’ould  have  favored 
the  decision  as  given,  the  balance  of 
the  class  agreed  with  the  minority 
judges.  At  this  juncture  Charles 
Blair  shouted  into  his  microphone, 
“And  how’  w’ould  you  have  voted,  Mr. 
Hatch  ?” 

Mr.  Hatch:  I  am  ready  to  tell  you 
how’  I  feel  al)out  the  W\  case,  but  be¬ 
fore  I  do  I  would  like  to  know  how’  you 
think  I  would  have  voted.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  show’  of  hands  on  that.  Now, 
be  fair  to  me.  How  many  of  you  think 
that  I  would  have  stood  with  the  six  in 
this  decision? 

(Four  students  raised  their  hands.) 

And  how  many  think  otherwise? 

(The  other  students  raised  their 
hands.) 

Mr.  Hatch:  Now’,  I  w’ill  tell  you.  I 
agreed  with  the  decision.  1  do  not 
know’  whether  you  are  interested  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  my  reasons  or  not,  but  I  would 
Ik*  only  too  happy  to  give  them  to  you 
and  1  w  ill  do  so  any  time  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned. 

By  the  way,  T  would  like  to  raise  an¬ 
other  question.  Do  you  think  I  should 
stand  before  you  and  give  you  my  opin¬ 
ion?  You  know’  I  am  on  the  Cleveland 
High  School  faculty.  I  am  eating  out 
of  the  public  crib.  I  w’onder  how  you 
feel  al)Out  my  doing  this.  What  do  you 
say,  Dorothy? 

Dorothy  Phillips:  I  think  first  the 
facts  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
both  for  and  against  the  question  and 
discussed.  Then,  after  we  have  had  the 
discussion  and  the  students  have  formed 
their  opinions,  I  believe  that  the  teacher 
should  tell  the  way  that  he  would  have 
8too<l  on  the  question,  and  in  that  way 
sometimes  teachers  will  bring  out  points 
that  perhaps  have  been  omitted. 

Mr.  Hatch:  I  know,  but  suppose  I  do 
that  and  I  do  not  agree  with  you?  How 
are  you  going  to  feel  al)out  that?  You 
have  stated  an  opinion  and  I  say  that 
I  do  not  agree — what  about  that? 


2  Report  of  the  prooeedlnas  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  An 
official  reprint  of  tne  entire  leaaon  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Ehcecutiv®  Secretary, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Dorothy  Phillips:  I  think  that  the 
students  should  listen  to  your  point  of 
riew.  Then,  if  you  have  a  go^  argu¬ 
ment  on  your  side,  they  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  take  it  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Hatch :  And  when  you  took  the 
examination,  which  one  would  you  put 
down  on  your  paper,  I  wonder? 

Dorothy  Phillips:  I  would  put  down 
the  one  which  /  thought  best  in  my  own 
opinion,  and  I  believe  you  would  respect 
it. 

Mr.  Hatch:  I  appreciate  that  compli¬ 
ment.  I  hope  to  be  willing  to  respect 
your  ])oint8  of  view  as  I  would  want 
you  to  respect  mine. 

Dorothy  Venverloh :  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  his  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Hatch:  Walter? 

Walter  Kohlfing:  I  think  you  have  a 
right  to  your  opinions  if  you  do  not  try 
to  swing  us  your  way.  I  think  some 
teachers  do  that,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
you  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Hatch:  Wait  a  minute,  Walter — 
you  brought  out  a  serious  charge.  You 
say  it  is  all  right  “if  you  do  not  try  to 
swing  us.”  When  I  ask  you  your  opin¬ 
ion,  I  ask  you  to  state  it  as  well  as  you 
can.  When  you  ask  me  to  state  mine, 

I  shall  do  the  same  and  in  that  state¬ 
ment  I  may  be  “swinging*’  you  my  way, 
and  you  do  not  tbink  I  ought  to  do  that. 

Walter  Pohlfing:  I  do  not  see  where 
you  would  be  swinging  us.  I  know  you 
would  not  be  swinging  me.  My  opin¬ 
ion  would  be  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Hatch:  Now,  Walter,  I  want  to 
make  a  confession.  Since  I  have  been 
working  with  you  this  past  week,  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  of  view  I  had  when  I  came  to 
St.  Louis,  I  do  not  now  hold.  One  of 
you  got  up  and  said  something  so  well 
that  it  made  me  modify  a  position  I  had 
taken.  But,  “I  cannot  swing  you”  and 
“You  cannot  swing  me.”  I  wonder  if 
that  is  the  attitude  we  should  take,  both 
of  us?  Go  ahead,  Walter. 

Walter  Rohlfing:  I  do  not  see  where 
you  would  be  swinging  us.  I  know  you 
could  not  swing  me.  My  opinion  would 
be  the  same.  Maybe  it  is  not  the  atti¬ 
tude  we  should  have,  but  I  think  you 
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have  your  ideas  and  I  should  listen  to 
them.  Whether  we  want  to  adopt  them 
or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hatch:  You  said  I  could  not 
swing  you,  but  I  confess  that  you  made 
me  shift  and  change.  Does  this  not 
work  both  ways? 

Walter  Rohlfing:  I  will  admit  that  I 
will  consider  your  ideas. 

Mr.  Hatch:  Then,  I  want  to  ask  you, 
what  is  the  good  of  all  this  thing  if  you 
come  in  and  take  a  “cannot  change  me” 
attitude  and  I  come  in  and  say  “I  know 
so  much  more  than  you  that  you  cannot 
change  me”? 

Walter  Rohlfing:  We  get  the  attitude 
of  the  other  person  into  our  considera¬ 
tion.  This  will  tend  to  make  us  think 
and  maybe  give  us  better  ideas. 

Mr.  Hatch:  Dorothea  is  anxious  to 
talk  on  that. 

Dorothea  Collins:  The  teacher  is  go¬ 
ing  to  influence  us  on  everything  studied 
or  discussed,  but  we  would  much  prefer 
to  have  him  take  a  definite  stand  so  we 
can  form  our  own  ideas.  We  would 
much  rather  have  it  openly  than  to  have 
him  attempt  to  make  us  think  one  way 
or  another  by  more  subtle  means. 

Mr.  Hatch:  Dr.  Stoddard,  give  Doro¬ 
thea  a  double  A  on  that.  Yes,  that  is 
my  philosophy,  Dorothea. 

And  the  lesson  closed  out  on  this 
note : — 

Mr.  Hatch:  And  now,  I  want  to  close 
with  all  of  us  thinking  these  words.  I 
want  to  close  with  all  of  us  thinking 
these  words.  I  have  asked  Dorothy 
Phillips  to  say  them  for  us.  They  are 
old  words.  You  have  heard  them  a 
thousand  times.  Please  think  them  with 
Dorothy. 

Dorothy  Phillips  (slowly) :  “We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos¬ 
terity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con¬ 
stitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America.” 

Mr.  Hatch:  Yesterday,  in  the  leading 
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editorial  in  the  Post-Dispatch,  a  splen¬ 
did  editorial  called  "The  Great  Adven¬ 
ture,”  there  was  a  quotation  which  came 
from  the  large  stone  panel  of  this  very 
building,  a  quotation  from  one  of  Mis¬ 
souri’s  own  statesmen  known  as  the 
"ideal  Senator” — Carl  Schurz.  I  have 
asked  Frank  to  read  it. 


Frank  Fenenga:  "Democratic  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  the  more  successful  the 
more  the  public  opinion  ruling  it  is  en¬ 
lightened  and  inspired  by  full  and  thor¬ 
ough  discussion.  The  greatest  danger 
threatening  democratic  institutions 
comes  from  influences  tending  to  stiflle 
or  demoralize  discussion.” 


MENTAL  HYGIENE  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
TEACHER  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Howard  E.  Jensex,  Ph.  D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

After  completing  the  work  for  the  Doctorate  at  Chicago  Unirer$ity,  Dr.  Jensen  served 
as  professor  of  sociology  at  Butler  University  and  the  University  of  Missouri  before 
going  to  his  present  position.  He  has  made  social  surveys  in  several  of  the  Central 
American  republics  and  is  joint  author  of  '^Systems  of  Public  Welfare." 


Mental  hygiene,  as  an  organ¬ 
ized  movement,  is  slightly 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  old.  In  the  course  of  its  history 
it  has  lieen  undergoing  certain  shifts 
in  emphasis  which  have  opened  a  con¬ 
stantly  widening  door  of  opportunity 
and  responsibility  for  the  teacher  in 
fostering  character  development  and 
social  adjustment  of  the  pupil  at 
every  stage  of  the  educational  process. 
Pecause  of  its  earlier  absorption  in 
the  problems  of  mental  disease,  men¬ 
tal  deficiency,  criminality,  delinquen¬ 
cy,  and  other  forms  of  serious  per¬ 
sonality  disintegration  and  social  mal¬ 
adjustment,  it  tended  to  interpret  the 
mental  life  of  the  normal  child  too 
largely  in  terms  of  ol>scure  conflicts, 
repressions,  complexes,  and  other  psy- 
chopathological  processes  discovered 
in  the  neurotic  adult,  and  to  assign  to 
the  first  five  or  six  years  of  life  an 
exaggerated  significance  in  determin¬ 
ing  later  development  which  left  to 
the  educational  system  a  negative  and 
preventive  rather  than  a  positive  and 
constructive  role  in  the  further  inte- 
gration  of  personality. 


Consequently,  the  impact  of  mental 
hygiene  upon  education  has  thus  far 
been  most  marked  in  the  fields  of  cop 
rection  and  prevention.  The  entire 
school  program  has  lieen  umh'rgoing 
re-orientation  about  the  problems,  ca¬ 
pacities,  needs  and  interests  of  the 
child.  The  causes  of  juvenile  mis¬ 
behavior  have  been  brought  to  light, 
and  educational  systems  have  been 
expanded  to  include  psychiatric  clin¬ 
ics,  psychological  counselors,  and  vis¬ 
iting  teachers  for  its  rational  treat¬ 
ment.  School  plants  have  been  re- 
luilt,  curricula  revised,  instructional 
and  disciplinary  methods  reformed, 
homogeneous  classification  of  pupils 
introduced,  school  terms  adjusted, 
daily  schedules  mollified,  recreational 
programs  added,  all  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  the  physical,  mental,  and 
social  conditions  now  recognized  as 
hazardous  to  wholesome,  balanced  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  responsibility  of  the  classroom 
teacher  for  the  mental  hygiene  pro¬ 
gram,  vrhen  so  conceived,  is  necessa¬ 
rily  limited.  It  is  concerned  with 
matters  over  which  he  has  little  con- 
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trol,  and  with  reference  to  which  he 
baa  little  opjwrtunity  for  initiative. 
But  his  mental  hygiene  training  is  not 
on  that  account  of  little  consequence 
to  its  success.  His  insight  into  its 
underlying  theory  must  be  competent 
to  enable  him  to  make  full  use  of  the 
remedial  and  preventive  measures  it 
provides.  F urthermore,  only  a  teacher 
80  trained  will  be  fully  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  his  own  attitudes  and 
behavior,  no  less  than  those  of  his  pu¬ 
pils,  are  determined  by  his  reactions 
to  his  own  problems,  and  adequately 
alert  to  his  own  tendency  to  use  the 
classroom  as  an  opportunity  for  satis¬ 
fying  his  own  thwarted  emotional 
needs.  If  the  mental  hygiene  insights 
which  enable  him  to  recognize  his 
own  emotional  problems  do  not  also 
enable  him  to  resolve  them,  he  will 
seek  psychiatric  assistance  as  a  means 
to  his  professional  efficiency,  or  he 
will  abandon  teaching  entirely.  For 
the  mental  hygiene  atmosphere  of  the  f 
classroom  cannot  transcend  the  men-  I 
tal  health  of  the  teacher.  In  this 
sense,  the  classroom  teacher  is  crucial 
to  the  success  of  the  program. 

But  w’hile  school  administrators 
have  been  busy  giving  effect  to  these 
suggestions  for  treatment  and  preven¬ 
tion,  the  mental  hygiene  movement 
has  widened  its  theoretical  basis  to 
include  the  new  data  of  developmental  f 
psychology  and  sociology.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  there  has  emerged  a  more  plastic 
conception  of  the  processes  of  person¬ 
ality  formation  in  the  normal  individ¬ 
ual  of  profound  significance  for  edu¬ 
cation.  No  less  an  authority  than  the 
founder  of  psychoanalysis  now  de¬ 
clares  that  the  child,  even  the  way¬ 


ward  and  delinquent  child,  should  no 
longer  be  compared  to  the  adult  neu- 
lotie,  and  that  the  education  of  the 
immature  is  something  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  re-education  of  the  ma¬ 
ture.’  Thus  the  normal  is  being  in¬ 
terpreted  less  than  formerly  in  terms 
of  the  distortions  disclosed  by  the 
pathological,  the  earlier  exaggerateKl 
emphasis  upon  pre-school  and  extra- 
sch(X)l  experiene^s  is  passing,  and  the 
way  opened  for  a  conception  of  per¬ 
sonality  (development  as  a  dynamic 
pr(x*es8  of  interaction  between  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  environment,  in 
which  social  experiences  become  struc- 
turalized  within  the  psychophysical 
organism  as  a  more  or  less  integrated 
system  of  ideals,  attitudes  and  habits. 
Although  it  is  still  recognized  that 
“the  development  of  the  child  in  his 
main  traits  is  already  determined  by 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year,”  Aichhorn 
w’arns  us  “that  we  must  not  misun¬ 
derstand  and  misconstrue  that  to 
mean  that  the  child  is  not  capable  of 
education  after  that  time.”  The 
structure  of  character  “is  not  rigid 
and  unchangeable,  but  accessible  to 
later  influences,”^  which  may  continue 
on  through  adolescence  into  adult¬ 
hood,  and,  in  favorable  cases,  even  to 
the  very  end  of  life.  Indeed,  the 
preservation  of  mental  health  depends 
upon  this  ability  of  the  individual  at 
all  times  to  maintain  control  over  his 
own  inner  life  by  bringing  into  con¬ 
sciousness  his  more  basic  and  obscure 
motivations  when  these  are  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  situation  within  which 
he  must  act.  Only  thus  can  he  re¬ 
solve  the  conflict  between  his  inner 
drives  and  his  outer  circumstances. 


1  Sismund  Freud.  In  hia  “Foreword”  to  Auarust  Aichhorn,  “Wayward  Youth,”  Viking  Press, 
1*86,  p.  V. 

2  August  Aichhorn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  221 1. 
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When  he  loses  the  capacity  to  do 
this  spontaneously  his  mental  health 
trembles  precariously  in  the  balance. 
This  is  the  implication  of  Dewey’s 
penetrating  c.omment  on  the  potential 
badness  of  even  good  habits:  “The 
tendency  to  think  that  only  ‘bad’ 
habits  are  disserviceable  and  that  bad 
habits  are  conventionally  enumerable, 
conduces  to  make  all  habits  more  or 
less  bad.  For  w’hat  makes  a  habit 
fbad  is  enslavement  to  old  rules.  The 
common  notion  that  enslavement  to 
good  ends  converts  mechanical  routine 
into  good  is  a  negation  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  moral  goodness.”® 

The  w'ay  is  thus  opened  for  a  recx)g- 
nition  of  the  school  a.s  a  potential  fac¬ 
tor  in  personality  development  second 
only  to  the  family,  and  in  some  ways 
superior  to  it.  For  the  classroom  of¬ 
fers  the  opportunity  for  a  control  of 
ft  he  physical  and  social  environment 
in  the  interest  of  mental  health  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  pri¬ 
mary  group,  if  the  teacher  possesses 
the  insight  necessary  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity.  Some  children 
enter  the  classroom  predisposed  to  neu¬ 
rotic  adjustments  by  constitutional 
inadei|uaeies  or  earlier  unfortunate 
experiences.  Their  difficulties  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  remedial  teaching. 
They  re(}uire  expert  psychiatric  treat¬ 
ment  to  effect  such  adjustments  with¬ 
in  the  personality  and  such  changes 
in  the  home  and  community  back¬ 
ground  as  may  be  possible.  But  the 
majority  must  not  be  thought  of  in 
any  such  pathological  terms.  They 
were  bom  with  impulses  w’hich  have 
been  undergoing  discipline  in  the 
family  in  conformity  with  social  con¬ 
ventions,  but  this  has  not  for  the  most 


part  lx*en  attended  by  any  undue  de-  j 
gree  of  emotional  shock.  Conse¬ 
quently,  their  instinctual  drives  have  ' 
not  been  repudiated  or  repressed,  but 
woven  into  the  developing  pattern  of 
personality.  To  the  extent  that  the 
emotions  arising  in  daily  experience 
have  not  l)een  too  great  for  assimila¬ 
tion,  they  have  been  sublimated  in 
the  service  of  more  socially  approved 
goals.  Such  children  can  admit  into 
consciousness  their  impulses,  their  de¬ 
sires,  their  feeling  states,  to  the  de-  i 
gree  necessary  to  modify  them  fu^ 
ther  in  response  to  the  demands  of  ' 
increasing  maturity,  and,  as  adults, 
they  are  able  to  fulfill  their  funda¬ 
mental  wishes  in  line  with  social  de¬ 
mands  without  an  unreasonable  and  ' 
painful  amount  of  conflict.  It  is  to 
these  pupils  that  the  teacher  with  ' 
psychological  insight  can  render  an 
inestimable  service  in  actively  foster-l 
ing  the  growth  of  self-reliance,  enthu-i 
siasm,  and  social  feeling.  I 

Nor  can  we  longer  ignore  the  pos¬ 
sible  therapeutic  value  of  enlightened 
pedagogical  procedures  for  less  fortu¬ 
nate  children,  provided  only  that  neu¬ 
rotic  factors  have  not  become  predomi¬ 
nant.  Teachers  have  generally  under-  j 
estimated  the  extent  to  which  a  men¬ 
tally  healthful  school  environment  may| 
remold  attitudes,  widen  horizons,  and 
give  a  new  direction  to  life.  If  it  is  , 
true  that  the  child  who  finds  the 
school  situation  hostile  to  his  inter-  ' 
ests  and  capacities,  will,  as  a  result 
of  discouragement  and  failure,  de-  j 
velop  attitudes  of  inferiority,  aimless¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  indecision  and  de-  j 
tachment  or.  open  revolt,  it  is  equally  i 
true  that  one  providing  a  maximum  ; 
of  constructive,  vital  and  interesting  } 


S  John  Dewey, 


"Human  Nature  amd  Conduct,”  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  192^,  p.  €6. 
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experiences  can  do  much  to  counter-  which  they  were  originally  acquired, 
act  the  adverse  effects  of  home  and  Education  can,  therefore,  not  hope  to  (\ 
neighborhood.  For  fortunately,  most  inculcate  such  generalized  civic  traits  /• 
of  the  children  w’ho  seem  to  have  as  honesty,  tolerance,  justice,  and  so- 
more  than  their  share  of  problems  are  cial  feeling.  It  can  only  develop  j 
i  in  no  sense  problem  children.  Their  them  as  specific  traits  in  specific  situ- 

j  behavior  does  not  possess  the  compul-  ations  which  are  closely  analogous  to 

sive  character  of  either  neurosis  or  those  of  the  environing  civilization  in  ' 
delinquency.  It  does  not  reveal  the  which  they  are  to  be  practiced.  But 
open  revolt  of  the  latter,  nor  the  un-  as  an  educational  procedure,  this  is 

pleasantness  and  discomfort  of  the  practicable  to  only  a  limited  extent, 

former.  Such  children  provide  the  Social  situations  outside  the  classroom 
teacher  with  both  a  warning  and  a  are  too  complex  for  significant  dupli- 

challenge;  a  warning,  because  of  the  cation,  and  the  social  conditioning  to 

possible  waste  of  good  human  mate-  which  they  subject  the  pupil  is  too 

rial  through  lack  of  timely  under-  dynamic  to  be  counteracted  by  the 

i  standing;  a  challenge,  because  of  the  limited  control  over  his  experiences 


opportunity  for  human  service. 

These  newer  insights  of  mental  hy¬ 
giene  are  pertinent  to  education  at 
all  stages  of  the  process,  but  they  are 
especially  significant  for  the  social 
science  teacher  in  secondary  educa¬ 


tion.  They  give  adequate  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  modifiability  of  the  social 
attitudes  of  normal  adolescents  whol 
have  as  yet  shown  no  special  ditficul- 
ties  in  social  adjustment.  It  is  true 


that  our  past  efforts  to  measure  the 


effectiveness  of  social  science  courses 


w’hich  the  school  can  exercise.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  school  can  do  little  to 
bring  about  a  more  rational  social  or¬ 
der.  It  can  teach  the  facts  about  con¬ 
temporary  social  conditions,  but  it 
can  do  little  to  motivate  more  ade¬ 


quate  collective  behavior  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  them.  It  can  equip  the  in-  ^ 

dividual  to  adjust  himself  more  in-  * 

telligently  to  the  social  situation,  but 
ir  cannot  enable  the  group  itself  to 
act  intelligently. 


But  the  mental  hygiene  movement 


in  changing  the  social  behavior  of  pu-  discloses  the  inadequacy  of  this  view, 
pipls  in  practical  life  situations  have  It  recognizes  that  the  communication 
not  been- reassuring.  But  is  not  this  of  factual  information  about  social 
due  in  large  measure  to  a  futilitarian  -  conditions  has  had  little  effect  upon 
philosophy  of  social  education  which  social  behavior,  but  it  finds  no  grounds 
has  foredoomed  the  process  to  barren-  for  expecting  anything  else.  For 
ness?  It  has  limited  its  conception  from  the  mental  hygiene  standpoint,| 
of  learning  to  mere  acquisition,  and  social  education  is  not  a  matter  of 
has  confu.sed  the  insightful  nature  of  acquiring  static  social  habits,  but  of 
social  intelligence  with  the  automatic,  developing  the  social  insights  essen- 
unreflective,  mechanical  character  of  tial  to  a  dynamic  process  of  continu- 
motor  skills.  Social  habits,  it  has  ous  social  adjustment  within  a  rapidly 
maintained,  are  very  specific.  They  evolving  culture.  Social  education  is 
^are  not  readily  transferable,  except  to  a  process  in  which  facts  are  not  only 
situations  very  similar  to  those  in  acquired,  but  related,  and  social  situ- 
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ations  are  not  only  adjusted  to,  but 
understood.  It  is  not  a  way  of  be- 
having,  but  a  way  of  being,  and  im¬ 
plies  a  eonstant  remaking  of  the  self. 

The  role  of  insight  in  learning  and 
the  transfer  of  insights  thus  acquired 
to  other  situations,  although  formerly 
negleeted  by  edueational  theory,  are 
now  receiving  an  abundance  of  experi¬ 
mental  verification,  even  on  the  level 
of  animal  learning.^  Tx'arning  with 
insight  means  that  a  fact  is  grasped 
in  its  inner  relationships  to  other 
facts  that  lend  it  significance.  When 
this  relationship  is  thought  of  as  ap¬ 
plying  only  to  the  particular  situation 
it  is  of  little  value  in  facilitating  fu¬ 
ture  adjustments.  But  when  it  is  gen¬ 
eralized,  it  is  recognized  as  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  wnder  application,  and  has  a 
dynamic  effect  upon  the  further 
adjustment  process.  It  is  only  when 
social  behav'ior  is  thus  generalized 
^hat  it  acquires  a  truly  ethical  qual¬ 
ity.  Consequently,  lack  of  insight  in¬ 
to  the  principles  involved  in  concrete 
social  adjustment  has  met  with  the 
condemnation  of  the  great  moralists 
of  every  civilization.  For  example, 
“But  I  tell  you,  love  your  enemies. 
.  .  .  For  if  you  love  only  those  who 
Icve  you,  what  reward  can  you  ex¬ 
pect?  Do  not  the  very  tax-collectors 
do  that  ?  And  if  you  are  polite  to 
your  brothers  and  no  one  else,  what 
is  there  remarkable  in  that  ?  Do  not 
the  very  heathen  do  that?”®  Belief 
in  man’s  capacity  to  transcend  the 
specificity  of  social  habit  in  concrete 
situations  and  to  regulate  his  conduct 
by  principles  of  general  application, 
which  has  thus  received  the  sanction 


of  common  sense  in  every  culture,  is 
now  receiving  the  confirmation  of 
science. 

Social  education,  in  this  sense  of  j 
insightful  learning,  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  in  adolescence.  Mental  ca¬ 
pacities  are  nearing  their  biological 
maximum,  the  range  of  social  inter¬ 
ests  and  contacts  is  rapidly  widening, 
but  the  social  feelings  are  still  flexible 
and  plastic.  The  adolescent  has  al¬ 
ready  lived  for  many  years  in  a  social 
world  rife  with  insincerity,  intoler¬ 
ance,  prejudice,  domestic  discord,  so¬ 
cial  injustice,  economic  exploitation, 
political  eorniption,  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  international  suspicion,  hatred 
and  conflict.  But  these  feelings  are 
still  more  largely  externalized  in  cul¬ 
ture  than  they  are  internalized  in  per¬ 
sonality.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
feelings  associated  with  group  beliefs 
and  habits  rather  than  projections  up¬ 
on  the  group  of  the  individual’s  own 
inner  psychic  tensions.  To  the  ado¬ 
lescent,  they  are  emotional  attitudes 
entirely  acceptable  to  the  conscious 
self.  He  does  not  repress  them,  and 
they  enter  consciousness  without  re¬ 
sistance.  He  expresses  them  quite 
naively  and  frankly  in  his  speech  and 
action. 

The  objective  of  social  science  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  promote  social  intellU 
geneo  through  bringing  these  irra¬ 
tional  and  emotional  factors  in  social 
l)ehavior  imder  conscious  control.  The 
teaching  of  social  facts  has  thus  far 
failed  to  attain  this  end.  For  social 
intelligence  is  as  much  a  matter  of\ 
feeling  as  it  is  of  knowing.  It  avails 
little  that  facts  be  demonstrated  to  the 


4  See,  amoriR  others,  E.  C.  Tolman  and  C.  H.  Honsik.  “  'Tnsigrht*  in  Rats,*’  University  of 
Callfomla  Publications  In  Psycholojry,  Vol.  4,  No.  14.  1930,  pp.  215-232;  H.  Woodrow,  **Ths 
Effect  of  TValnlng  Upon  Transference,**  Journal  of  Education  Psycholoffy,  Vol.  18  (19^),  pp. 
159-172:  Kurt  Koffka,  ‘‘Principles  of  Gestalt  Psycholo^/*  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1935. 

6  Ifatt.  5:  44-47  ((>oodspeed's  translation). 
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intellect  if  they  are  not  also  accepted 
bv  the  emotions.  And  in  proportion 
as  facts  are  resisted  emotionally  they 
are  ineffective  in  modifying  behavior. 

The  problem  of  social  education, 
therefore,  is  to  develop  insight  into 
the  nature  of  social  feeling,  and  this 
^  requires  the  techniques  of  mental  hy¬ 
giene.  It  suggests  the  utilization  off 
the  pupil’s  tendency  to  reflect  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  social  groups  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  means  to  this  end.  Since 
emotional  attitudes  are  most  effec- 
•  tively  controlled  when  they  are  ex¬ 
plicitly  recognized,  the  pupil  must  be 
assisted  in  differentiating  between  ob¬ 
jective  facts  and  his  own  feeling 
I  states.  But  this  cannot  be  done  by  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  latter.  The 
teacher  must  create  an  educational  at- 
liosphere  of  open-mindedness  and  tol¬ 
erance  in  which  the  pupil  can  express 
without  resistance  or  ridicule  his  deep- 
seated  feelings  on  all  matters  of  social 
concern.  lie  must  thus  be  led  to  dis¬ 
cover  for  himself  the  subjective  nature 
of  much  that  he  has  accepted  uncriti¬ 
cally  from  his  group  as  objective  fact. 
For  the  development  of  insight  is  a 
process  of  effecting  changes  within  the 
structure  of  the  personality  by  its 
own  effort.  It  can  never  be  communi¬ 
cated  from  without. 

If  social  science  is  to  become  real¬ 
istic,  its  insight  into  the  subjective 


aspects  of  social  problems  must  be  as 
penetrating  as  its  description  of  the 
objective  facts  is  accurate.  Commun¬ 
ity  health,  for  example,  may  be  (and, 
unfortunately,  usually  is)  studied 
without  reference  to  its  emotional  as- 
I)ects.  The  causes  of  illness  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  the  remedial  measures  con¬ 
sidered.  Though  this  knowledge  may 
enable  the  individual  to  adopt  a  more 
intelligent  regimen  of  personal  hy¬ 
giene,  it  is  of  little  avail  as  a  basis 
for  social  action.  For  the  most  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  to  rational  social 
control  consist  in  the  emotional  atti¬ 
tudes  of  interest  groups,  and  these 
may  vary  with  every  factor  involved 
in  the  problem.  If  the  perpetuation 
of  bad  housing  is  important  locally, 
how  is  this  fact  rooted  in  political  in¬ 
terest,  economic  exploitation,  social 
discrimination,  race  prejudice,  anti¬ 
alien  feeling,  and  so  on?  Thus  the 
emotional  attitudes  latent  in  the  pupil 
and  in  his  social  groups  can  l)e  made 
explicit  in  relation  to  problems  which 
lie  within  the  range  of  his  daily  expe¬ 
riences.  When  the  pupil  gains  in¬ 
sight  into  the  way  in  which  emotional 
factors  are  coloring  his  own  social 
outlook  and  behavior  he  is  also  being 
equipped  to  understand  similar  dis¬ 
tortions  in  the  outlook  and  behavior 
of  his  associates.  And  such  insight  is 
a  means  to  the  remaking  of  both  self 
and  society. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  A 
TEACHER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
George  T.  Avery,  Ph.  1). 

PROFE>!SOR  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSION 
COLORADO  STATE  COLIJCGB 

Dr.  Arcry  nrrrcd  Mupccsnireli/  as  head  of  the  department  of  Englinh  m  the  Greeley, 
Colorado,  High  Sehool,  and  then  an  annistant,  annoeiate  and  profettnor  of  Pngehology 
and  Edueation  at  Colorado  State  College.  He  in  the  author  of  several  hooks  describ¬ 
ing  experimental  work  with  guinea  pigs. 

IF  you  wore  to  ask  tlio  teacher  of  than  a  broad  concentrated  lesion  that 
social  science  whether  he  Ixdieved  destroys  an  equal  amount  of  brain 
that  psychology  was  essential  for  tissue,  but  more  seriously  affects  its 
satisfactory  preparation  in  this  field,  powers  of  integration.” 
the  answer  might  be,  “Certainly,  if  “You  know  that  psychologists  have  ' 
you  w’ill  provide  the  right  kind  of  psy-  now  shifted  the  emphasis  from  hered- 
chology.”  Pressed  for  a  further  ex-  jfy  to  environment  and  that  Freeman 
planation,  the  teacher  might  admit  and  other  memliers  of  the  Chicago 
that  the  purely  philosophical  or  the-  School  have  shown  that  material 
oretical  concepts  would  possess  little  changes  have  been  accomplished  in  the  i 
functioning  value  for  the  daily  teach-  general  intelligence  of  the  child  by 
ing  program.  changing  his  environment.  You  are 

This  same  teacher  would  tell  you  aware  that  the  Carnegie  investigation 
(hat  he  is  eager  to  learn  more  of  the  recently  completed,  indicates  a  sur- 
particular  problems  of  the  growing  prising  improvement  in  the  use  of 
child  and  the  adolescent.  Such  prob-  f'nglish  by  a  new  method  of  stressing 
lems  dip  into  the  fields  of  general  and  the  natural  environmental  training  of 
educational  psychology,  but  are  con-  the  child.” 

1  cerned  particularly  with  child,  adoles-  The  recent  studies  of  the  autonomic 
cent,  and  social  psychology  and  the  nervous  system,  particularly  as  its  re¬ 
field  of  mental  hygiene.  actions  are  affected  by  the  ductless 

If  the  social  science  teacher  were  to  glands  or  hormones,  have  modified  our 
ask  me  to  suggest  a  program,  I  would  entire  conception  of  the  emotional 
accordingly  say,  “Of  course  you  should  life.  We  recognize  that  the  emotions  ! 
know  the  fundamentals  of  general  are  physical  rather  than  mental  and 
psychology.  I  hope  you  will  be  for-  we  are  coming  to  have  a  more  prac-  , 
tunate  enough  to  review  this  work  tical  understanding  of  child,  parent, 
with  an  inspiring  teacher  of  the  new  and  even  teacher  tantrums, 
school.  You  should  be  familiar  with  There  arc  many  distorted  reports  * 
the  facts  concerning  the  nervous  sys-  of  the  new’  movements  such  as  behav- 

tem  and  the  brain.  You  are  aw’are  iorism  in  psychology.  It  may  be  that 

that  while  the  brain  is  specialized  in  a  few  of  its  ardent  advocates  have  been  j 
its  duties,  it  also  functions  as  a  whole,  extreme.  Certainly  some  of  the  re-  j 
and  that,  for  example,  a  long  narrow  cent  criticisms  leveled  at  psychology  j 

lesion  of  the  brain  is  less  dangerous  by  religion  may  be  due  to  its  mate-  | 
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rialistic  position.  However,  behav¬ 
iorism  has  rendered  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  services  to  social  science  in  recent 
times.  It  has  insisted  on  the  experi7 
mental  method  rather  than  the  intro¬ 
spective  and  easj-chair  approach.  One 
of  the  behavioristic  leaders  has  stated 
that  although  lower  animals  have  been 
ccntinuously  observed  for  long  peri¬ 
ods,  no  study  of  the  continuous  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  human  child  for  the  first 
two  years  or  even  the  first  year  have 
ever  been  made.  As  a  result  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  experimental  method, 
child  study  and  investigations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  nursery  school  have 
blossomed  as  never  before. 

As  teachers,  are  we  familiar  with 
the  behavioristic  approach  of  habit 
formation  ?  Are  we  aware  that  the 
investigations  of  the  distinguished 
Russian  physiologist,  Pavlof,  have 
opened  a  new  chapter  And  that  the 
laws  of  learning  are  being  reframed 
in  terms  of  the  principles  of  condi¬ 
tioning  and  unconditioning  of  behav¬ 
ior?  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
behavioristic  movement  has  power¬ 
fully  influenced  the  great  psychologi¬ 
cal  laboratories  at  such  centers  as 
Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Chicago, 
Minnesota,  and  Stanford. 

Our  social  science  teachers  are  much 
interested  in  Gestalt  psychology,  the 
recent  German  movement.  While 
revolutionary  political  changes  were 
taking  place  in  Germany  during  the 
war,  a  similar  series  of  movements 
were  going  on  among  psychologists 
and  every  progressive  laboratory  in 
America  has  since  been  affected  by 
the  studies  of  Kurt  Levin  and  Kohler. 
The  dean  of  America’s  largest  college 
stated  some  time  ago  that  if  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  advocated  by  the  Gest- 
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alt  psychologists  were  found  valid,  the 
entire  trend  of  elementary  education 
might  be  changed  and  the  costs  cut 
in  half.  Be  sure  that  you  have  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  phases  of  Gestalt  psychology.  It 
draws  attention  to  the  over-emphasis 
on  isolated  segments  of  behavior  now 
played  up  by  the  behaviorist  and  the 
under-emphasis  on  the  patterns  of  re¬ 
sponses. 

The  more  or  less  intangible  factors 
of  relationship  are  just  as  important 
as  the  facts  themselves.  Strangely 
enough  experiments  among  the  infra¬ 
human  primates  have  been  very  help¬ 
ful  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  hu¬ 
man  studies  which  have  followed.  The 
work  of  Yerkes  in  the  Yale  labora¬ 
tories  is  an  outstanding  example. 

The  social  scientist  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  familiar  with  the  so^ialled 
“newer  psychology”  as  presented  by 
Tansley  and  others.  Let  us  take 
psychoanalysis  as  an  example.  While 
the  psychologist  has  been  critical  of 
Freudran  studies,  still  the  recent  vis¬ 
its  at  the  Harvard  Tercentenary  of 
European  scientists  sympathetic  to 
this  approach  have  brought  home  to 
us  the  importance  of  the  contribution 
of  psychoanalysis  to  social  thinking. 
The  psychoanalytic  approach  is  still 
a  theoretical  approach,  just  as  the 
Einstein  principle  of  relativity  is 
largely  theoretical.  Yet  it  has  made 
significan*  contributions  which  enable 
us  to  deal  more  effectively  with  be¬ 
havior  problems,  both  normal  and  ab¬ 
normal.  Psychiatry  grasped  at  psy¬ 
choanalysis  more  quickly  than  did  psy¬ 
chology,  but  now  you  can  hardly  pick 
up  a  recent  psychology  text  that  does 
not  give  some  attention  to  the  psycho¬ 
analytic  movement. 
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In  our  physiological  studies  we  have 
never  l)een  able  to  discover  brain 
mechanisms  which  will  account  for 
theories  of  the  conscious  and  the  sub¬ 
conscious,  but  there  is  a  type  of  be¬ 
havior  which  you  can  call  either  sub¬ 
conscious  or  unconscious  but  for  which 
there  has  been  developed  no  other  ade¬ 
quate  explanation. 

A  recent  study  shows  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  among  subjects  in 
the  waking  state  by  a  series  of  tery 
simple  tests  how  deeply  these  subjects 
may  be  hypnotized  or  abnormally  in¬ 
fluenced.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
social  science  teacher  to  hypnotize  his 
pupils,  but  he  should  know  something 
of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
he  is  using  daily  whether  he  knows  it 
or  not. 

The  social  science  leader  finds  that 
the  so-called  inferiority  complex  is 
concerned  with  a  majority  of  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  mental  instability. 
Both  bright  and  backward  children 
have  their  inferiority  problems  and 
the  well-informed  and  sympathetic 
teacher  can  do  wonders.  Almost  any 
child  can  develop  the  ability  to  do 
some  one  thing  as  well  or  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  fellows.  The  awareness 
I  of  one’s  own  ability  here  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  overcome  much  of  the  old  in¬ 
feriority  attitude.  Our  teacher  needs 
recent  information  on  the  subject  of 
introversion  and  extroversion.  We 
formerly  Indieved  that  introverts  were 
l»orn  and  died  as  introverts.  We  are 
now  coming  to  understand  that  these 
terms  represent  two  limits  of  human 
Ix'havior  and  that  mo.st  of  our  re¬ 
sponses  are  subject  to  modifications 
and  are  distributed  between  these  lim¬ 
its.  At  the  recent  national  meeting 
of  the  psychologists  at  Dartmouth, 
writers  were  urged  to  avoid  the  use 
of  these  terms. 


During  the  past  five  years  less  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  upon  sex,  even 
by  psychoanalysts.  Every  social 
worker  recognizes  that  the  problem  of 
sex  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  in  his  field.  When  a  youth 
once  goes  wrong,  it  is  very  hard  for 
him  to  return  to  his  former  status. 
Even  Aristotle  recognized  that  fact 
when  he  wrote  his  “Advice  to  the 
Youth”  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Briefly  we  realize  that  children\ 
should  early  be  informed  about  the* 
general  principles  of  sex  development; 
that  they  should  be  taught  that  these 
problems  represent  normality  and  not 
abnormality.  While  they  should  be 
taught  the  advantages  of  self-control,) 
they  should  be  given  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  direct  their  energies  into 
other  physical  and  social  activities. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis  is  in  the  paving  of  the 
way  for  the  marvelous  development  of ' 
the  movement  of  mental  hygiene, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  ap¬ 
plications  of  psychology  to  social  sci¬ 
ence. 

Little  did  Clifford  Beers  realize 
how  much  he  was  contributing  to  the 
mental  health  of  American  youth  when 
he  told  his  story  of  “A  Mind  That 
Found  Itself.”  That  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  great  movement  which 
seeks  to  preserve  mental  health  rather  ^ 
than  to  create  it.  Mental  hygiene 
recognizes  that  the  beginnings  of  men¬ 
tal  diseases  are  often  found  in  the 
early  life  of  children,  and  if  corrected 
at  that  time  many  a  mental  break¬ 
down  may  l)e  prevented.  Dementia 
praecox,  once  among  the  most  dreaded 
of  mental  diseases,  is  now  being  dealt 
with  hopefully  in  a  large  numlx'r  of 
eases  when  treatment  begins  early 
enough.  The  teacher  is  the  very  one 
who  should  first  notice  anti-social 
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tendencies  and  who  should  watch  for 
other  danger  signals  of  childhood.  If 
such  a  worker  is  familiar  with  the 
principal  methods  of  mental  hygiene, 
he  can  deal  much  more  adequately 
with  juvenile  delinquencies.  He  will 
understand  the  value  of  school  clinics 
and  will  know  how  they  should  or 
should  not  be  carried  on.  He  will 
recognize  the  problems  of  mental  hy¬ 
giene  as  they  develop  in  the  school, 
the  high  school  and  the  college.  Large 
educational  units  should  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  psychological  and  psychiatric 
staff.  The  student  in  mental  hygiene 
recognizes  the  restorative  values  of 
recreative  and  social  opportunities. 
The  teacher  himself  needs  contacts 
with  society  other  than  those  obtained 
through  school. 

The  most  recent  development  of 
mental  hygiene  has  been  directed 
toward  the  study  of  the  problems  of 
the  family.  Such  studies  are  of  great 
advantage  to  all,  and  are  of  an  unusu¬ 
al  benefit  to  the  unmarried  teacher  or 
the  teacher  without  a  family.  Here 
can  l)e  obtained  a  Awalth  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
available.  “The  family  life  move¬ 
ment”  is  one  of  the  most  important 
at  the  present  time.  To  illustrate 
this,  we  note  that  in  thousands  of 
schools  the  name  home  economics  is 
being  changed  to  home  making. 

The  rapid  advance  in  child  psychol¬ 
ogy  has  been  mentioned.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  important  practical 
movement  in  psychology  during  the 
past  ten  years.  It  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  mental  hygiene 
movement.  Thirty  years  ago  there 
was  a  movement  known  as  “child 
study”  which  made  use  of  many  of 
the  theories  of  G.  Stanley  Hall,  but 
which  died  out  Wause  little  experi- 
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mental  work  w'as  carried  on  and  its 
program  was  gradually  taken  over  by 
educational  psychology.  When  Wat¬ 
son  began  to  stress  the  importance  of 
studying  the  behavior  of  children, 
graduate  students  throughout  the 
ITnited  States  commenced  detailed 
studies. 

Child  psychology  places  less  weight 
upon  heredity  and  more  upon  train¬ 
ing.  You  can  do  something  about  a 
child’s  training,  but  it  is  too  late  to 
do  anything  about  his  heredity.  By 
studying  the  early  habits  of  infants 
such  as  eating  and  elimination,  an  in¬ 
sight  is  obtained  to  aid  in  studies 
of  later  habits.  Surveys  have  been 
mapped  out  for  the  motor  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child  since  his  habit  train¬ 
ing  must  follow  his  motor  control. 
His  sex  and  emotional  responses  whenj 
dealt  with  early,  can  be  made  his  allies 
rather  than  his  enemies.  Thorndike 
has  recently  show'n  in  his  study  of  the 
wants,  interests  and  activities  that  we 
must  develop  our  educational  program 
along  these  lines. 

Child  psychology  traces  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  language  of  the  child. 
It  also  shows  the  importance  of  his 
play  life  as  well  as  his  intellectual 
life  and  it  recognizes  that  his  social 
attitudes  are  dependent  upon  many 
rather  than  few’  social  contacts.  The 
w’ork  of  our  nursery  schools  has  made 
it  possible  to  build  up  desirable  social 
habits  w’hen  opportunity  is  given  for 
contact  with  other  children,  at  the 
same  time  breaking  down  undesirable 
habits  which  may  have  been  regarded 
almost  as  crimes. 

No  study  of  child  psychology  is 
complete  without  a  know’ledge  of  men¬ 
tal  tests.  Although  much  has  been 
said  against  the  testing  of  intelligence, 
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the  instruments  such  as  the  Binet, 
Kuhlman  and  Gesell  tests  are  the 
most  important  methods  of  diaprnosinp 
the  mentality  of  children.  We  no 
lonjrer  worship  the  Intelliftent  Quo¬ 
tient.  In  fact  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  Clinical  Psychologists  in  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire,  there  was  a  con¬ 
certed  movement  to  abolish  the  term. 
This  lost  by  only  a  few  votes.  The 
chief  objection  has  been  that  the  In¬ 
telligence  Quotient  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  very  poorest  tests  as  w’ell  as  those 
that  are  the  very  l>e8t,  but  there  has 
lK*en  little  attempt  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  these  I.  Q’s.  The  term  I.  Q. 
should  not  be  used  in  literature  unless 
accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  test 
and  the  actual  as  well  as  the  mental 
age  of  the  subject. 

One  of  our  newest  types  of  test  is 
that  of  personality.  Many  of  the 
same  criticisms  made  of  other  tests 
are  applicable  here.  However,  the 
study  of  personality  is  much  broader 
than  the  study  of  intelligence.  Some 
(*f  our  ablest  psychologists  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  investigations  in  this  field  to¬ 
day  and  the  reliability  of  the  findings 
if  steadily  increasing. 

The  most  recent  field  of  advance  in 
psychology  is  in  the  study  of  adoles¬ 
cent  psychology.  This  naturally  fol¬ 
lowed  the  stimulus  of  the  program  in 
child  psychology.  When  G.  Stanley 
Hall  wrote  his  remarkable  two  vol¬ 
umes  on  Adolescence  years  ago,  he 
opened  the  way  for  many  later  inves¬ 
tigations.  Though  time  has  shown 
that  there  were  errors  in  his  general 
conceptions,  still  his  work  has  con¬ 
stantly  kept  before  us  the  importance 
of  this  field. 

A  modern  text  in  the  psychology  of 
adolescence  draws  attention  to  the 


physical  development  taking  place  and 
its  correlation  with  sex  development. 
These  form  a  background  upon  which ^ 
to  study  the  mental  growth  of  the 
youth.  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
mental  growth  reached  its  maximum 
at  from  14  to  16,  but  our  more  recent 
studies  show  that  given  the  proper 
opportunity,  mental  development  or 
mental  capacity  reaches  its  maximum 
at  from  18  to  20.  The  psychology  of 
adolescence  has  effectively  included 
the  case  histories  of  many  children. 
The  failure  of  parents,  teachers  and 
associates  to  cooperate  at  crucial  mo¬ 
ments  is  lx)rn  out  by  these  studies. 
This  field  also  shows  the  importance 
of  moral  and  religious  development 
We  cannot  laugh  away  the  fact  that 
mental  storms  or  disturbances  are  fre-| 
quent  during  the  period  of  adolescence. 
This  is  a  time  when  mental,  moral,  j 
physical,  and  emotional  factors  cross 
each  other’s  paths.  The  child  does 
not  become  a  different  creature  over 
night,  but  in  high  school  he  becomes  > 
a  switchboard  for  innumerable  im-  * 
pulses.  Extra-curricular  activities  have 
been  believed  to  react  disastrously  on 
learning  activities,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  may  stimulate  learning 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  in- 
fiuenoe  in  that  they  put  the  youth  up¬ 
on  his  own  resources  to  think  and  act 
efficiently  which  is  the  goal  of  right 
living.  Psychological  development 
should  have  for  its  aim,  adjustments 
which  are  socially  advantageous.  Our 
present  political  campaign  has  drawn 
attention  as  never  before  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  social  motives  in  attaining 
highest  welfare  of  Americans.  The 
social  science  worker  recognizes  this 
in  rounding  out  his  psychologies! 
preparation. 
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IT  is  a  truism  among  modern  educa-  least  some  appreciation  of  other  forms 
tors  that  the  school  should  prepare  of  government.  She  should  know  the 
the  child  for  life.  This  principle  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
implies,  not  merely  that  the  child  the  principal  European  constitutions 
should  learn  to  be  mentally  keen  and  so  that  she  may  have  the  perspective 
physically  healthy  but  also  that  he  necessary  to  appreciate  the  constitu- 
should  be  taught  to  accept  certain  tion  of  the  United  States, 
moral  duties  as  w’ell.  '  These  moral  Another  background  subject  of  im- 
dulies  imply,  among  other  things,  the  portance  is  history.  A  study  of  the 
obligations  of  citizenship.  Conse-  vicissitudes  of  other  nations  in  other 
quently  citizenship  training  has  come  ages  gives  one  a  certain  sense  of  pro¬ 
to  loom  large  in  current  educational  portion  which  makes  it  possible  to 
thought.  judge  the  events  of  our  own  day  more 

No  teacher  can  communicate  that  justly.  To  give  this  sense  to  the  stu- 
which  she  has  not  herself  already  dent,  the  history  course  should  be 
grasped.  The  duty  of  citizenship  taught  intelligently.  A  mere  record 
training  consequently  implies  that  the  of  kings  and  battles  and  revolutions 
teacher  must  have  a  thorough  grasp  is  not  particularly  helpful.  The  fu- 
on  the  principles  of  democratic  social  ture  teacher  should  be  taught  the  deep, 
life.  She  must  have  an  adequate  theo-  fundamental  trends  of  social  change 
retical  knowledge  of  social  phenomena,  which  underlie  these  surface  events, 
and  —  what  is  still  more  important  —  It  is  fortunate  that  modern  historical 
she  must  have  a  contagious  idealism  methodology  is  constantly  emphasiz- 
which  will  inspire  her  pupils  wdth  a  ing  this  desirable  viewpoint  more  and 
love  of  democracy  and  social  justice,  more. 

Let  us  consider  what  this  theoretical  Civics  gives  some  acquaintance  with 
knowledge  and  this  idealism  imply.  current  government  and  may  be  made 
An  adequate  theoretical  knowledge  broad  enough  to  include  a  survey  of 
on  the  teacher’s  part  involves,  first  of  modem  political  movements;  history 
all,  some  understanding  of  the  me-  gives  a  similar  insight  into  the  past, 
chanics  of  government,  such  as  would  Yet  these  studies  are  not  enough.  The 
be  included  in  a  civics  course.  Such  student  should  be  led  from  the  con- 
a  course  should  not  confine  its  atten-  templation  of  these  concrete  facts  to 
tion  to  the  United  States  of  America,  the  discovery  of  more  general  laws  of 
The  young  teacher  should  have  at  societal  phenomena.  Such  general iza- 
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tions  lie  in  the  province  of  sociology'. 
As  a  desirable  minimum  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  future  teacher  should 
take  two  courses  in  sociology  —  one  in 
elementary  or  introductory  sociology 
and  one  in  current  social  problems. 

The  introductory  course  should  con¬ 
sider  in  succession  the  various  phe¬ 
nomena  of  normal  society,  the  family, 
social  change,  social  control,  social 
classes,  and  the  like.  It  should  teach 
the  student  how  these  phenomena  are 
affected  by  such  variables  as  heredity, 
climate,  intelligence,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors.  In  the  treatment  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  adequate  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  data  of  anthropology. 
Finally  the  student  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  briefly  to  some  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  systems  of  social  thought, 
both  ancient  and  modern. 

While  the  introductory  course 
should  emphasize  the  normal  processes 
of  life  in  society,  the  course  on  social 
problems  should  emphasize  deviations 
from  the  normal,  the  pathology  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  should  deal,  therefore,  with 
the  problems  of  poverty,  delinquency, 
public  health,  feeblemindedness,  and 
similar  topics.  The  course  should  not 
g|>end  too  much  emphasis  on  problems 
alone.  The  value  of  the  course  will 
depend  largely  on  the  insight  given 
the  student  into  the  causes  of  these 
problems  and  value  of  various  sug¬ 
gested  remedies. 

The  four  courses  mentioned — civics, 
history,  introductory  sociology,  and  so¬ 
cial  problems  —  will  give  the  young 
teacher  a  good  background  for  her 
duties  of  citizenship  training.  The 
teacher  w’ho  is  to  give  courses  in  the 
social  sciences  will,  of  course,  need  a 
wider  background.  '  But  the  above 


four  courses  are  a  desirable  minimum 
for  the  average  teacher. 

If  it  be  objected  that  courses  in  soci¬ 
ology  will  be  hard  to  add  to  the  al¬ 
ready  overcrowded  normal-college  cur¬ 
riculum,  I  would  answer  that  the 
curriculum  might  well  profit  by  the 
substitution  of  sociology  for  some  of 
the  more  technically  professional 
courses.  There  is  a  real  danger  that 
the  teacher  may  become  over-profes¬ 
sionalized.  What  we  need  in  the 
classroom  is  not  so  much  a  group  of 
highly  specialized  experts  in  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  as  a  group  of  intelli¬ 
gent,  cultured  human  beings  with  an 
ijitelligent  appreciation  of  the  ideals 
of  democratic  government  and  the 
practical  measures  for  putting  those 
ideals  into  effect. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper  that  the  teacher  needs  not 
only  a  theoretical  insight  into  society, 
but  also  a  type  of  social  idealism 
which  will  communicate  desirable  so¬ 
cial  attitudes  to  her  pupils.  The  sec¬ 
ond  of  these  two  elements  is  certainly 
not  less  important  than  the  first. 
Without  either  element  the  teacher  is 
improperly  equipped  for  teaching  citi¬ 
zenship. 

I  have  mentioned  social  idealism. 
What,  exactly,  does  this  imply?  It 
implies  that  the  teacher  shall  be  filled 
with  such  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
good  government  and  social  justice 
that  she  will  l)e  ready  to  struggle  for 
these  ideals  even  at  the  cost  of  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice. 

The  teacher  must  hate  hypocrisy, 
injustice,  oppression  wherever  and 
whenever  they  poison  our  common 
life.  She  must  love  an  ideal  of  jus¬ 
tice,  equity,  and  mutual  assistance, 
the  ideal  of  society  as  it  might  be  if 
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citizens  loved  the  common  good  more 
than  their  own  selfish  ends. 

Let  us  be  frank  with  ourselves! 
How  often  do  wo  find  this  thorough¬ 
going  idealism  among  us  teachers, 
whether  we  teach  in  the  kindergarten 
or  in  the  graduate  school  ?  How  often 
do  we  find  educators  w’ho  are  willing 
to  suffer  persecution  for  a  social  ideal  ? 
We  do  find  them  sometimes,  thank 
God!  Yet  it  remains  true  that  the 
bulk  of  us  are  only  too  often  willing 
to  compromise  with  our  principles,  to 
avoid  contraversial  subjects,  to  remain 
silent  in  the  presence  of  social  injus¬ 
tice,  to  fiddle  while  Rome  burns. 

If  these  words  appear  too  harsh, 
let  us  examine  some  specific  instances ! 

I  suppose  no  thinking  person  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  facts  will  deny  that 
we  Americans  are  guilty  of  a  heinous 
national  crime  in  our  treatment  of 
the  Negro.  Some  of  our  more  articu¬ 
late  patriots  have  recently  developed  a 
surprising  enthusiasm  for  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States ;  but  these 
same  patriots  are  very  silent  about  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  is,  in 
fact,  our  typical  American  attitude. 
We  love  freedom,  we  love  fustice,  we 
love  equal  opportunity  —  for  native- 
born  w'hites. 

If  we  educators  really  loved  the 
ideal  of  social  justice,  would  we  meek¬ 
ly  accept  this  situation  ?  Would  we — 
to  be  specific  —  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  unjust  and  un-American 
segregation  of  races  which  is  practiced 
in  a  large  proportion  of  our  nation’s 
schools  ?  Or  even  if  we  could  con¬ 
scientiously  approve  race  segregation, 
would  we  meekly  accept  a  situation 
in  which  the  white  pupil  is  given  a 
share  in  the  common  school  funds  sev¬ 


eral  times  as  large  as  the  share  of  the 
colored  pupil  ? 

Or  consider  the  problem  of  mili¬ 
tarism  I  Let  us  admit  the  evident  fact 
that  our  country  has  a  right  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  military  and  naval  defense;  but 
let  us  also  admit  the  equally  evident 
fact  that  a  sinister  combination  of  pro¬ 
fessional  militarists,  munitions  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  selfish  politicians  are 
creating  a  situation  in  which  peace  is 
gravely  menaced. 

What  are  we  educators  doing  in 
the  face  of  this?  What  was  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  educators  during  the  recent 
student  peace  strikes  throughout  the 
country?  It  may  be  said  that  these 
peace  strikes  were  largely  motivated 
by  Communist  influences  and  that, 
therefore,  they  did  not  deserve  our 
full  sympathy.  That,  I  think,  is  a 
valid  reply.  But  if  we  cannot  have 
a  common  front  with  Communism  on 
the  peace  question,  can  we  not  at  least 
organize  our  own  protest  against  war 
in  a  much  more  vigorous  and  articu¬ 
late  way  than  we  have  done  hereto¬ 
fore  ? 

If  wo  examine  ourselves  frankly,  I 
think  we  must  admit  that  the  record 
of  American  education  in  the  struggle 
for  social  justice  has  not  been  bril¬ 
liant.  Individual  heroes  there  have 
been.  There  have  even  been  united 
protests  against  flagrant  acts  of  op¬ 
pression  which  have  touched  us  per¬ 
sonally —  for  example  in  the  case  of 
teacher’s  oath  laws.  But  on  the  whole 
w-c  have  been  content  to  accept  the 
course  of  events  with  little  protest. 

We  must  do  better  than  this  if  we 
are  to  influence  the  young  as  we  ought. 
To  put  it  bluntly,  we  are  not  fit  to 
teach  courses  in  citizenship  unless  we 
are  better  citizens  ourselves!  The 
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most  valuable  lesson  that  we  can  teach 
in  a  course  on  citizenship  is  the  lesson 
of  personal  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  an  ideal.  How  can  we  teach  the 
pupils  to  feel  that  way  unless  we  feel 
that  way  ourselves?  If  we  do  not 
dare  to  speak  out  against  social  injus¬ 
tice,  how  shall  we  teach  our  pupils  a 
daring  hatred  of  oppression  ? 

When  I  apeak  of  the  teacher’s  duty 
to  struggle  for  social  justice,  I  do  not 
mean  to  advocate  an  indiscriminate 
radicalism.  Radicalism  for  the  sake 
of  radicalism  is  as  stupid  as  a  Bour- 
l)on  conservatism.  Neither  extreme 
is  w’holly  right.  The  true  ideal  is  one 
which  grows  out  of  exact  knowledge; 
and  this  fact  leads  us  back  to  our  first 
point,  the  necessity  of  knowing  social 
facts. 

The  teacher  properly  trained  to 
teach  citizenship  to  the  young,  there¬ 


fore,  must  have  two  things  —  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  social  phenomena  and  a  live 
social  idealism.  As  has  just  been 
stated,  these  two  things  complement 
each  other.  Knowledge  guides  en¬ 
thusiastic  idealism  into  sane  and 
worthy  channels.  Social  idealism 
leads  to  an  interest  in  facts  which 
leads  to  further  knowledge.  There 
must  be  balance  between  these  two 
things. 

Without  adequate  knowledge  the 
social  idealist  will  run  uncritically 
after  half-baked  demagogues.  With¬ 
out  idealism  even  the  deepest  social 
scienco  remains  sterile,  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  dangerous.  But  the  proper 
balanco  of  these  two  things  results  in 
a  sane  and  informed  idealism,  at  once 
brave  and  intelligent.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  equipment  which  the  school 
teacher  needs  in  the  present  exciting 
age  of  social  change. 
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The  profession  of  education,  as 
part  of  its  obligation  to  its  pub¬ 
lic,  needs  to  see  the  relationship 
which  its  body  of  discipline  bears  to 
other  bodies  of  knowledge  w’hich  are 
organized  in  the  other  professions. 
The  profession  of  education  bears 
some  relation  to  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine,  to  the  application  of  theological 
principles,  to  the  administration  of 
law,  and  to  every  other  well-organized 
body  of  knowledge.  In  this  paper,  I 
propose  to  consider  the  relation  of 
education  —  not  to  medicine,  or  theol¬ 
ogy,  or  law,  but  to  one  of  the  newer 


])rofessions,  that  of  social  work.  I 
shall  attempt  to  limit  it  to  one  phase 
of  the  numerous  relations  which  might 
exist — that  of  the  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  education  by  social 
work.  We  need  to  stop  for  a  time  to 
evaluate  the  contributions  of  the  social 
workers,  not  in  this  instance  to  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  community  organization, 
to  conserving  the  rights  of  minority 
groups  or  of  children,  but  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  social  work  to  education 
—  education  as  now  conceived  by  the 
public  schools. 

A  few  years  ago,  Amy  Hewes  pub- 
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lished  a  monograph  on  The  Contribu¬ 
tions  of  Economics  to  Social  Work, 
while  Professor  Maciver  followed 
goon  after  with  his  small  volume  on 
The  Contributions  of  Sociology  to  So¬ 
cial  Work.  Other  contributions  of  a 
similar  nature,  including  Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s  The  Contribution  of  Relig¬ 
ion  to  Social  Work,  have  been  made, 
but  in  this  paper  I  want  to  reverse 
the  order  and  consider  not  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  this  and  of  that  to  social 
work  but  the  contributions  of  social 
work  to  education. 

School  people  need  to  know  and 
recognize  this  influence,  and  I  hope 
this  may  contribute  something  by  way 
of  recognizing  the  indebtedness  which 
the  profession  of  education  owes  the 
professions  of  social  work.  The  most 
important  thing  that  we  could  accom¬ 
plish  would  be  a  close  and  intelligent 
cooperation  between  the  social  work¬ 
ers  and  the  educators — a  cooperation 
which  should  result  in  an  improved 
social  order. 

The  teachers,  from  the  angle  of  the 
history  of  education,  may  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  contributions  to  educa¬ 
tion  of  such  persons  as  Herbart,  Froe- 
bel,  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau,  Horace 
Mann,  and  Binet.  I  wonder  if  they 
could  tell  us  who  pioneered  in  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten,  w’ho  pro¬ 
moted  the  school  lunches,  who  insti¬ 
tuted  the  first  medical  inspections, 
who  promoted  the  program  of  testing, 
who  really  first  gave  attention  to  the 
gifted  and  the  handicapped  children, 
who  agitated  against  child  labor  and 
for  compulsory  school  attendance,  who 
first  clearly  saw  the  cases  of  problem 
children,  who  suggested  a  solution  to 


the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Suppose  we  turn  to  a  consideration 
of  some  of  these  developments  and  in¬ 
quire  into  the  contributions  made  to 
education  by  social  work. 

The  Kindeboabtkn 

When  Arnold  Tompkins  resigned 
as  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Nor¬ 
mal  University  in  1900  to  take  the 
presidency  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
College,  he  gave,  among  other  reasons' 
for  his  resignation,  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  secure  funds  for 
the  financing  of  a  kindergarten  at  the 
Normal  University,  while  Chicago 
had  four  of  these  institutions.  If  we 
pursue  the  kindergarten  movement  of 
that  era  somewhat  further,  we  find,  a 
decade  before  the  time  of  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  that  Mary 
McDowell*  was  pioneering  in  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  movement  at  Hull  House, 
and  that  Felix  Adler  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  a  kindergarten 
in  San  Francisco  as  early  as  1878. 
We  also  find,  fifteen  years  before  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  that  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  (now  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work)  in  session  in 
Washington  listened  to  a  paper  on 
“The  Kindergarten  as  a  Character 
Builder.”  In  this  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Cooper®  said  in  part: 

“To  keep  children  from  wrongdoing, 
you  must  keep  them  wisely  occupied. 
The  secret  of  “managing”  them  is  occu¬ 
pation.  Activity  is  the  great  law  of 
Childhood.  It  is  the  mission  of  the 
kindergarten  to  turn  that  restless  activ¬ 
ity  to  good  account,  to  utilize  it.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  everlasting  “Oh,  don’t  do 
this!”  and  “Don’t  do  that!”  and  “You 
shall  do  this!”  and  ‘^ou  shan’t  do 


1  Harper,  C.  A.,  "Development  of  the  Teacher*’  Colleges  In  the  U.  8.,"  p.  259. 

2  Wilson,  Howard  E.,  "Mary  McDowell.  Neighbor,"  p.  18. 
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that !”  the  child  is  given  something  to  do 
which  enlists  his  eager  attention  and 
awakens  his  latent  ingenuity.  A  double 
service  is  thus  rendered.  He  is  both 
entertained  and  disciplined.  He  must 
learn  to  help  himself.  He  must  be  taught 
self-reliance.  The  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  all  helps  that  smother 
self-help  are  bad.  The  help  of  others 
should  be  to  us  what  phosphates  are  to 
the  soil.  They  should  not  be  the  thing 
grown,  but  they  should  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  desired  thing  in  us.” 
Some  of  this  sounds  much  like  the 
proposals  made  by  the  exponents  of 
the  current  “activity”  movement  in 
edtication. 

The  next  year  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Xational  Conference  of  Charities  and 
C\)rrections^  we  find  a  paper  presented 
on  “The  Bearing  of  the  Kindergarten 
on  the  Prevention  of  Crime.”  Two 
years  later  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin® 
presented  a  lengthy  paper  on  “The 
Kelations  of  the  Kindergarten  to  So¬ 
cial  Reform.”  In  1880  we  find  the 
same  Mrs.  Cooper,  whose  quotation 
has  just  been  read,  presenting  a  paper 
before  the  National  Conference®  on 
“Practical  Results  of  Ten  Year’s 
Work.” 

As  late  as  1000,  w’e  find  a  paper 
presented  before  the  National  Con¬ 
ference'^  on  “The  Place  of  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  in  Child-Saving.”  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  go 
further  in  demonstrating  that  the 
kindergarten,  despite  its  formal  rou¬ 
tine  of  that  day,  was  recognized  as  an 
important  adjunct  of  child  welfare, 
long  before  the  educational  forces 
came  to  accept  it  and  some  years  be¬ 
fore  the  courses  for  the  training  of 

4  Prooeedlnmi,  1886:  53. 

6  Proce«diii|ra.  1888:  247. 

6  Proceedlnfira,  1889:  186. 

7  ProoeedinKB,  1900:  243. 

8  Proceedings,  1898  ;  393. 

9  Proceedings,  1898:  399. 


kindergarten  teachers  were  widely  in¬ 
stituted. 

Gifted  axi>  IIaxiucapped  Children 

In  these  times  in  the  public  school 
system  we  talk  a  great  deal  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  among  pupils  and 
of  the  atypical  child.  While  the 
school  has  often  presented  its  curricu¬ 
lar  material  at  the  expemse  of  the 
child,  nevertheless  some  progress  has 
iieen  made  in  fitting  school  material 
to  individual  needs.  While  the  ideal 
of  individual  differences  is  as  old  as 
philosophic  thought  itself,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  was  the  social  workers  who  pio¬ 
neered  in  this  significant  field  of  ca^ 
ing  for  handicapped  children.  Dr. 
Newton  M.  Shaffer  is  authority*  for 
saying  that  the  first  effort  to  provide 
organized  relief  to  the  deformed  and 
crippled  children  was  made  in  New 
York  City  in  1863  by  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Rup¬ 
tured  and  Crippled.  Ilowever,  it  was 
not  until  late  in  the  century  that  im¬ 
portant  work  was  started.  C.  Loring 
Brace  wrote  in  1808  regarding  the 
Henrietta  Industrial  School,  located 
on  West  63rd  Street,  ofierated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society,  the  organization  of  which  he 
was  the  secretary,  as  follows:® 

“Our  attention  was  called  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  crippled  children  living  in  tene¬ 
ment  houses  who,  because  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  and  shiftlessness  of  their  parents, 
were  growing  up  almost  entirely  neg¬ 
lected.  We  determined  to  establish  a 
class  for  these  children  in  one  of  our 
school  experiments.  .  .  . 

“We  purchased  a  wagonette;  and  the 
children  are  brought  to  school  in  the 
morning  and  taken  home  in  the  after- 
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noon  by  our  teacher,  receiving  a  lunch 
at  the  school.  .\8  we  expected,  we  found 
children  of  all  ages  absolutely  ignorant, 
and  we  have  undertaken  to  teach  them 
according  to  their  needs;  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  later  on  we  may  also  teach 
them  trades,  so  that  they  may  be  self- 
supporting.  Different  heights  of  tables, 
chairs,  and  all  descriptions  of  reclining 
chairs  are  necessary  in  such  a  class.  Tt 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  also  to  wash 
the  children  and  re-arrange  their  braces, 
and  advise  with  the  parents  regarding 
the  children  and  to  be  helpful  in  what¬ 
ever  way  is  possible.  Especially  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  induce  the 
parents  to  hike  the  children  to  clinics 
and  dispensaries  for  medical  help.” 

It  should  bei  clear  that  the  public 
school  today  is  making  progress  in  the 
handling  of  crippled  children  largely 
because  of  the  pioneer  work  done  in 
this  field  by  social  workers. 

If  we  were  to  give  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  mentally  handicapped 
children  we  should  find  that  the  social 
w’orkers  were  giving  consideration  to 
the  problem  at  a  time  when  the  school 
teachers  looked  upon  these  children 
merely  as  “dull”  and  “stupid.”  As 
early  as  1885  we  have  recorded^®  some 
critical  observations  on  the  methods 
by  which  the  children  of  the  loivest 
intellectual  levels  might  be  stimulated 
tc  some  desirable  forms  of  action.  In 
fact  the  techniques  of  treatment  which 
were  recommended  a  half  century  ago 
have  come  into  use  within  the  last 
decade,  in  the  institutions  handling 
subnormal  children. 

ScHOLARsiripa 

Today  in  the  United  States,  in  line 
with  the  idea  that  every  youth  may 
have  some  kind  of  an  education,  we 
have  developed  quite  an  extensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  scholarships  not  only  for  col¬ 


lege  students  but  particularly  for 
high  school  pupils.  Added  impetus  has 
Leon  given  to  the  movement  during 
the  past  year  in  the  form  of  an  an¬ 
nounced  extension  of  service,  through 
high  school  scholarships  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration.  While 
some  of  the  most  distinctive  work  in 
this  field  has  been  done  by  the  White- 
Williams  Foundation  in  Philadelphia, 
nevertheless,  the  real  pioneering  was 
done  by  the  social  workers  of  the  lower 
Fast  Side  in  New  York  who,  early  in 
the  present  century  realized  that  pov¬ 
erty  should  not  be  a  bar  to  securing 
an  education  on  the  sec^ondary  level 
and  that  scholarships  could  and  would 
l>e  provided  under  proper  supervision 
for  worthy  recipients.  The  early 
scholarship  movement  has  been  a  chief 
source  of  encouragement  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  development  of  the  vocational 
guidance,  and  later,  to  the  general 
guidance  movement. 

While  the  school  teachers  have 
talked  a  great  deal  of  the  importance 
of  guidance,  the  school  has  done 
nothing  substantial  to  provide  place¬ 
ments.  Again  the  social  workers 
have  come  to  the  rescue  by  promoting 
legislation  providing  for  juvenile 
placement."  The  first  work  of  this 
kind  w'as  promoted  by  the  New  York 
group  of  social  workers. 

Child  Labor 

When  it  comes  to  the  problem  of 
child  labor,  it  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  schoolmen  have  not  taken  a  firm 
stand  against  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  industry.  Schoolmen  too 
often  have  tuned  their  practices  to  the 
existing  employment  practices  of  the 
community.  However,  it  is  fair  to 


10  PrnceedinRB,  1R8.S:  174;  also  Prooeedlnas,  1901:  191. 

11  WaW,  "Windows  on  Henry  Street,”  p.  146. 
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say  that  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  cannot  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  organized  educators,  but  to 
the  social  workers.  Four  decades  ago 
we  find  Florence  Kelley,**  then  State 
Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops 
of  Illinois,  speakng  out  before  the 
National  Conference  in  no  uncertain 
terms  on  this  pressing  question  when 
she  wrote: 

“Having  been  engaged  for  three  years 
past  in  enforcing  scant  provisions  of  the 
Illinois  law  governing  child  labor,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  child-labor  problem 
is  to  keep  all  the  children  in  school,  to 
turn  all  the  working  children  into  school 
children. 

“We  all  assume,  for  instance,  that 
there  must  be  cash  children  and  news¬ 
boys,  and  wc  forget  that  they  are  an 
American  invention,  regarded  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  disapproval  by  foreigners  who 
come  to  this  country  to  investigate  our 
educational  system.  We  arrange  news¬ 
boys’  homes  and  lodging-houses  and 
banks,  newsboys’  picnics  and  treats,  and 
even  from  time  to  time  a  theatre  per¬ 
formance  for  the  newsboys.  But  why 
have  newsboys?  Why  not  let  the  un- 
employe<l  men  sell  the  papers,  and  the 
newsboys  go  to  school,  as  our  own  chil¬ 
dren  do? 

^Hjet  us  have  every  child  in  school 
every  day  of  the  school  year  until  he  or 
she  is  sixteen  years  of  age.  Let  us  have 
manual  training  all  the  way  up,  and 
technical  training  the  last  two  years. 
Let  us  proKibit  all  emplojTnent  of  chil¬ 
dren  for  wages  until  they  are  sixteen 
years  of  age,  except  at  farming  or  gar¬ 
dening.  Then,  after  ten  years  of  rigid 
enforcement  of  this,  let  us  see  whether 
we  have  not  taken  an  unexpectedly  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  solving  several 
problems  connected  with  delinquency, 
the  tramp  difficulty,  and  the  incompe¬ 
tence  of  the  unemployed.” 

Of  course,  the  opponents  of  these 
proposals  might  remind  us  that  Mrs. 

12  Proceedinss.  1896:  161-162. 


Kelley’s  ideas  were  not  “sound,”  es¬ 
pecially  since  she  was  among  those 
who  organized  the  movement  for  the 
submission  of  a  federal  child-labor 
amendment,  ratification  of  which,  by 
the  states,  has  been  pending  for  years. 

Health  Education 

When  we  turn  to  the  field  of  health 
(‘ducation,  about  which  the  schools 
have  talked  so  much  and  have  done  so 
little,  we  need  again  to  recognize  the 
significant  contributions  of  the  social 
workers.  For  it  was  Lillian  Wald 
and  her  associates,  Adelaide  Nutting 
and  Lavinia  Dock,  who  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City  to  provide  medical  in¬ 
spection  and  nursing  service  to  school 
children  as  early  as  the  nineties. 
From  New  York,  where  the  program 
l>egan,  some  type  of  medical  service 
has  developed  in  every  well-regulated 
school  system,  and  with  it  has  devel¬ 
oped  another  phase  of  health  work 
first  originated  by  the  social  workers 
—  the  school  lunch. 

When  we  consider  the  health  and 
physical  well-being  of  children  we 
need  to  take  cognizance  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  work  done  by  all  of  the  research 
organizations  including  the  Millbank 
Memorial  Fund  and  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Afemorial  Fund.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  these  should  be  one  of  the 
obligations  of  the  school  staff. 

Problem  Children 

While  the  social  workers  have  made 
important  contributions  in  other  di¬ 
rections,  it  is  in  the  field  of  investi¬ 
gating  and  understanding  problem 
children  and  delinquents  that  one  of 
the  biggest  single  contributions  has 
Iteen  made.  While  the  problems  of 
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handling  delinquent  children  had 
long  been  discussed,  it  remained  for 
Elizabeth  Farrell,  an  energetic  teach¬ 
er  of  New  York  City,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  the  workers  at  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  put  these  long-discussed 
ideas  into  a  functioning  reality.  Lil¬ 
lian  Wald*^  tells  us  that  Afiss  Farrell, 
at  the  time  New  York  City  w’as  re¬ 
puted  to  have  fifty-thousand  truants, 
selected  from  the  chronic  truants  of 
Public  School  Number  1,  “the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  first  Ungraded  Class  in 
any  public  school  system  in  the 
world.”  This  “opportunity”  school 
soon  developed  the  need  for  a  spe¬ 
cially  trained  physician  and  Dr. 
Adolph  Meyer,  then  at  Cornell,  later 
to  distinguish  himself  in  psychiatry  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  was  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  fill  the  needed  gap. 

The  system  of  ungraded  class  work 
grew  in  New  York  to  the  point  where 
in  1906  Miss  Farrell  was  made  In¬ 
spector  of  Ungraded  Classes.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  services  for  the  atypi¬ 
cal  child  has  grown  to  the  place  where 
every  urban  center  has  done  a  bit 
more  than  merely  give  lip  service  to 
the  idea  of  adapting  the  curriculum 
to  the  child  rather  than  expect  all  of 
the  adaptations  to  come  from  the 
child.  Today  the  sight-saving  classes 
encouraged  by  the  Societies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  aided  by 
state  appropriations,  the  schools  for 
the  tubercular,  the  special  rooms  for 
the  mentally  subnormal,  the  special 
schools  for  the  crippled  and  otherwise 
handicapped,  together  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  provisions  for  the  truant  and  the 


(lisciplinary  eases,  are  taken  for 
granted  in  any  w'ell-developed  school 
system.  We  may  well  wonder  if  we 
w’ould  have  any  of  these  services  if 
the  social  workers  had  not  pioneered 
for  them. 

In  this  connection  the  teacher 
should  be  familiar  with  the  significant 
findings  made  by  such  organizations 
as  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  and 
the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  of 
Illinois,  to  say  nothing  of  similar  in¬ 
stitutions  in  connection  with  many 
cities  and  with  many  state  welfare  de¬ 
partments.  Furthermore,  the  teache  rs 
of  America  w’ould  do  well  to  familiar¬ 
ize  themselves  with  such  work  as  that 
done  by  Mary  B.  Sayles.'^  The  con¬ 
tributions  of  Frank  Howard  Richard¬ 
son^®  are  also  of  considerable  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  writing  of  Paul  Hanly 
Furfey^®  would  lend  additional  mate¬ 
rial  of  merit.  Finally,  in  this  con¬ 
nection  I  would  insist  that  a  famil-' 
iarity  wuth  the  work  of  the  Chicago 
group'^  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
basic  knowledge  required  of  all  per¬ 
sons  who  would  be  licensed  to  practice 
the  craft  of  teaching. 

Some  Proposals 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  several  improvements  which 
might  be  made  in  the  work  of  the 
school  by  w’ay  of  having  its  staff  use 
more  extensively  some  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  which  social  workers  have  used 
for  a  long  time.  They  are: 

1.  The  principles  of  case  work  ap¬ 
plied  to  children  and  their  families. 


IS  Wald,  Op.  CIt.,  p.  135. 

14  “The  Problem  Child  at  Sohool,”  1925,  and  "The  Problem  Child  at  Home,"  1928. 

15  Rapecially  “The  Nervoua  Child  and  Hla  Parents,”  1928. 

IJ  Bapectally  “The  Gang  Age.”  1926,  and  “The  Growing  Boy,”  1930. 

17  Especially  Clifford  Shaw’s  “The  Jack  Roller,”  1930;  “The  Natural  History  of  a  Delinquent 
Qu-eer,”  1931;  and  “Urban  Delinquency  Areas,”  1929;  Abbott  and  Breckinridge,  “Truancy  and 
Non-Attendance  In  the  Chicago  Schools,”  1917. 
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Thp  school  has  done  practically  noth¬ 
ing  in  an  organized  way,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  see  the  child  in  his  social  set¬ 
ting.  Tt  frequently  insists  upon 
standards  of  honesty,  of  punctuality, 
of  orderliness  and  of  all  of  the  other 
social  virtues  with  no  regard  for  the 
type  of  environment  from  which  the 
child  comes.  While  I  think  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  standardized  testing  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  best  recent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  education,  nevertheless,  T 
think  w’e  have  used  this  quality  called 
intelligence  with  too  little  recxjgnition 
of  the  importance  of  the  social  setting 
which  surrounds  the  child. 

2.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the 
school  will  have  to  use  the  services  of 
visiting  teachers  more  extensively 
than  they  have  been  employed.  To 
this  end  every  teacher  might  be  made 
familiar  with  the  scope  and  aims  of 
the  work  of  the  visiting  teacher,**  not 
with  a  view  to  becoming  a  visiting 
teacher  but  with  a  view  to  knowing 
their  techniques  and  cooperating  with 
them. 

3.  The  principles  of  psychiatry 
will  have  to  be  placed  in  operation  in 
the  public  school  system  in  order  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  delinquent, 
the  near-delinquent  and  the  malad¬ 


justed.  This  will  have  to  be  done  on  | 
the  assumption  that  it  is  more  impor-  < 
tant  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
heads  of  the  children  than  it  is  to  get 
some  subject-matter  into  their  heads. 

1  know  of  no  place  where  a  program 
of  i>sychiatric  treatment  might  he 
started  with  greater  profit  than  in 
the  institutions  for  the  education  of 
teachers. 

4.  Finally  the  school  as  a  social 
institution  could  do  much  more  than 
it  has  done  in  meeting  the  problems 
of  gifted  and  handicap{)ed  children. 
Social  workers  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  public  school  regiments  the 
young  American.  It  is  the  first  in¬ 
stitution  with  which  the  child  meets 
and  it  usually  expects  a  dull  conform-  i 
ity.  Becau8<*  of  this,  the  school  is 
quite  certain  to  distress  the  dull  while 
it  converts  the  mentally  alert  into  lazy 
and  superficial  performance. 

All  of  these  proposed  improvements  ' 
are  dependent  upon  the  application  i 
of  the  principles  of  case  work,  to  the  ) 
end  that  the  child  is  brought  more 
into  the  center  of  the  picture  while 
the  subject-matter,  to  which  he  is 
obliged  to  submit,  is  allowed  to  meige 
into  the  background. 


18  Especially  Jane  Culberfs  "The  Vlsltlna  Teacher  at  Work. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 

Maroperitk  Pohkk 

PHILADELPHIA  CHILD  OUIDANCE  CLINIC 

Mitt  Pohek’t  rate  trork  began  trith  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  in  Botlon,  irat  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  \eir  York  School  of  Social  Work  and  Institute  for  Child  Guidance  and 
includes  flrr  years  of  trork  in  her  present  position  with  the  Philadelphia  Child  Guidance 

Clinic. 


Son  A  I.  casM*  work,  as  one  ap¬ 
proach  to  human  problems,  has 
within  the  past  decade  come  a 
little  closer  to  some  definition  of  it¬ 
self.  Embracing  a  wide  variety  of 
services,  mediated  through  agencies  of 
the  most  divergent  sorts,  and  emerg¬ 
ing  only  slowly  as  a  profession  in  its 
own  right,  a  gradual  differentiation 
of  itself  from  other  areas,  from  the 
educational,  the  sociological,  the  mor¬ 
al,  the  medical,  has  been  taking  place. 

Today  then  I  would  offer  at  the 
outset  some  such  tentative  setting 
forth  of  its  nature  as  this;  social  case 
work  concerns  itself  with  a  profession¬ 
ally  responsible  relationship  hettreen 
worker  and  client,  maintained  through 
and  limitei  by  the  client’s  need  and 
readiness  for  help  within  a  particular 
area  of  his  experience,  and  by  the  spe¬ 
cific  function  of  the  agency  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  worker. 

It  is  accordingly  a  process  essen¬ 
tially  having  to  do  with  the  individ¬ 
ual,  dependent  for  its  existence  upon 
the  relationship  of  one  individual  to 
another.  Unlike  the  purely  personal 
relationship  of  ordinary  experience, 
however,  the  worker  stands  as  a  per¬ 
son  offering  certain  knowledge  and 
skills,  oriented  towards  the  client 
through  an  interest  which  becomes 
professionally  responsible  for  discov¬ 
ering  with  the  client  what  in  each 
situation  can  best  meet  that  client’s 
needs  in  the  area  around  which  he 
has  come  seeking  help. 


Only  indirectly  then  is  the  case 
worker  concerned  with  social  goals. 
Implicit  perhaps  in  the  setting  up  of 
each  agency  is  the  assumption  that  in 
our  present  social  scheme  one  way  is 
generally  more  desirable,  more  useful, 
better  than  another.  The  child  plac¬ 
ing  agency  operates  on  the  tacit  phi¬ 
losophy  that  foster  homes  rather  than 
congregation  in  an  institution  are 
preferable  for  most  of  the  children 
w’ho  by  force  of  circumstance  are  de¬ 
prived  of  living  w'ith  their  own  par¬ 
ents.  The  family  service  agency  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist  upon  the  premise  that 
families  with  more  than  the  ordina¬ 
rily  livable  amount  of  internal  con- 
ilict,  stress  and  discord,  cannot  use 
and  contribute  adequately  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  community  life,  so  that  the  com¬ 
munity  is  willing  to  support  a  social 
agency  whose  purpose  is  that  of  help¬ 
ing  the  members  of  such  families  as 
their  need  indicates  and  as  they  are 
ready  and  able  to  make  use  of  such 
help.  The  child  guidance  clinic  has 
come  into  being  in  the  belief  that, 
whatever  the  origin  of  the  child’s  prob¬ 
lem,  something  in  the  child’s  present 
adjustment  and  experience  is  not  as 
it  should  be,  is  in  need  of  and  is  po¬ 
tentially  capable  of  change.  And  the 
medical  social  worker  finds  a  raison 
d'etre  in  the  implicit  admission  that 
tc  the  community  good  health  is  of 
more  value  than  sickness. 

In  a  day  of  shifting  ideologies 
throughout  the  w'orld,  we  in  this  eoun- 
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try  cling  to  an  individualism  at  mo¬ 
ments  painfully  conscious  of  itself, 
from  which  the  mass  of  men  elsewhere 
has  had  to  find  some  retreat  into  one 
cataclysmic  social  movement  or  an¬ 
other.  Indeed  some  of  our  difficul¬ 
ties  inhere  precisely  in  this  self-con¬ 
scious  individuation.  Yet  out  of  it 
too  a  means  of  help,  effective  for  an 
ag(*  like  ours,  must  emerge.  What 
has  created  the  problem  also  d(‘ter- 
mines  in  a  measure  its  solution.  With 
less  security  to  be  found  in  the  group 
than  ever  before,  there  is  greater  need 
therefore  for  the  individual  help  that 
case  worker  and  therapist  can  offer. 

Product  of  this  milieu  which  may 
almost  be  called  the  age  par  excellence 
of  psychology,  case  work  only  lately 
has  l)een  struggling  with  the  problem 
of  evolving  its  own  psychology,  crys¬ 
tallized  from  its  own  experience  and 
C4jpable  of  being  dissolved  again  into 
experience.  Heretofore  it  has  bor¬ 
rowed  much  from  other  psychologies, 
and  notably  from  psychoanalysis,  with 
but  little  that  has  been  integrally  its 
own.  !.as  led  to  a  lamentable 

confusion  of  theory  and  practice,  de¬ 
structive  in  its  final  outcome.  Not 
until  Miss  Robinson’s  outstanding 
contribution  to  this  field  in  1930^  had 
there  been  sustained  effort  at  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  new  emphasis,  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  it  from  within. 

In  giving  up  many  of  the  old,  con¬ 
crete  ways  of  helping,  the  simpler  of¬ 
fering  of  material  things  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  manipulation  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  environment,  in  favor  of  a  focus 
on  psychological  causation  and  the 
new  regard  for  “understanding,” 
there  followed  a  period  when  the  case 
worker,  in  the  first  upsurge  of  this 


fresh  knowledge,  laid  claim  to  what 
appeared  to  the  outsider  as  an  omnis- 
eienw  and  even  an  omnipotence  tliat 
soon  were,  as  indeed  they  needed  to 
l)e,  challenged.  Knowing,  “bringing 
to  consciousness”  the  hidden  springs 
of  a  person’s  behavior,  “getting  at  the 
eauses”  constituted  for  a  time  the 
open  sesame  to  every  individual  prob¬ 
lem. 

Now  the  case  worker  is  less  san¬ 
guine  of  being  able  to  be  all  things 
to  all  people,  more  aware  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  that  are  there,  both  those  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  function  that  is  recognized- 
ly  his,  as  well  as  those  inevitable  in 
so  new  a  field  with  constantly  develop¬ 
ing  skills  and  untried  knowledge. 

Knowing,  understanding  to  the 
limit  of  his  ability  all  he  can  about 
(ach  client  is  surely  of  the  utmost 
necessity  and  value.  Rut  mere  know¬ 
ing  in  itself  is  not  enough.  The  be¬ 
ginning  case  w’orker  may  think  he  sees 
very  clearly  indeed  what  is  best  in 
the  long  run  for  a  given  family.  Their 
home  is  slovenly  kept,  the  meals  are 
poorly  balanced,  the  children  are  in¬ 
adequately  dressed  for  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  clothes.  Time  and 
again  he  may  point  these  out  to  the 
parents,  suggest  “reasonable”  ways  of 
managing  differently,  even  attempt  to 
share  with  them  on  occasion  some  of 
his  own  “insight”  into  why  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  hard  for  them  to  do  other¬ 
wise.  But  they,  like  the  worker  him¬ 
self,  are  persons  of  feeling,  of  will,  as 
well  as  of  intellectual  understanding, 
who  find  themselves  akin  to  the 
apostle,  saying  perplexedly :  “That 
which  I  do,  I  know  not;  for  not  what 
I  would,  that  do  I  practice;  but  what 
I  hate,  that  I  do.” 

(Chapel  Hill:  The 


1  Vlrgrinla  P.  Robinson,  “A  ChanidnR  Psychology  In  Social  Case  Work.' 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1930.) 
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The  self  of  the  adult  client  is  seen 
by  the  case  worker  in  all  its  complex 
organization,  with  certain  patterns, 
characteristic  ways  of  responding, 
firmly  established;  incapable  of  being 
brought  up  over  again  as  it  were,  or 
re-educated  into  new  molds.  Growth, 
change,  difference,  involve  fear,  and 
guilt  as  well,  as  may  likewise  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  the  now  static  old,  of  the  out¬ 
worn  parts  of  the  past  which  ulti¬ 
mately  symbolize  to  the  individual 
stagnation  and  death.  So  fear  and 
guilt  appear  not  as  “abnormal”  mani¬ 
festations,  to  be  rooted  out  by  the  case 
worker  as  soon  as  they  show  them¬ 
selves,  but  instead  as  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  living.  Change  is 
both  desired  and  feared,  sought  after 
and  fought  against.  The  individual 
is  guilty  for  wanting  to  be  different, 
guilty  also  perhaps  for  wishing  to  re¬ 
main  as  he  is. 

In  each  situation  the  case  worker 
must  become  aware  of  what  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  self  is  able  to  take  in  from 
the  outside,  aware  too  of  what  he  has 
to  cope  with  within.  In  the  fashion¬ 
ing  of  personality  there  are  inevit¬ 
ably  coercive  elements.  There  is  no 
choice  of  the  biological  self,  of  cer¬ 
tain  hereditary  and  environmental 
factors.  Beyond  this,  however,  there 
is  considerable  scope  for  selectivity. 
And  each  individual  takes,  even 
towards  these  given  factors,  one  atti¬ 
tude  or  another.  This  gradual  or¬ 
ganic  integration  of  the  self  towards 
maturity  operates  for  most  people 
more  or  less  automatically.  But  among 
individuals  there  is  a  wide  diflFerenc^ 
in  the  balance  of  forces  which  go  to 
make  up  the  particular  personality. 
When  that  balance  is  interfered  with, 
when  one  element  takes  on  the  char¬ 


acter  of  a  too  much  or  a  too  little  out 
of  proportion  to  the  rest,  when  there 
is  a  breaking  down  at  any  point  of 
this  continuous  process,  the  individu¬ 
al  is  faced  j)erhaps  with  the  need  of 
help.  Once  this  need  of  help  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  another  new  element  comes 
into  play,  for  the  individual,  if  he 
aots  upon  it,  finds  himself  now  placed 
in  a  different  relationship  to  a  new 
person  through  the  very  fact  of  his 
own  help-seeking. 

The  interview'  of  client  with  case 
worker  then,  whether  it  takes  place 
around  the  granting  of  direct  relief, 
a  troubled  family  situation,  the  giving 
up  of  a  child  to  a  foster  home  agency, 
or  the  bringing  of  a  child  with  a  be¬ 
havior  problem  to  a  special  clinic,  pre¬ 
sents  in  epitome,  in  partial  form,  va¬ 
rious  aspects  of  the  client’s  whole 
self.  The  therapist’s  interest  lies  in 
the  whole  of  that  self;  the  case  work¬ 
er’s  in  that  specific  part  with  which 
h  is  his  agency’s  function  to  deal. 

In  each  case  work  situation  there 
are  these  natural  limits,  not  arbitra¬ 
rily  created  and  imposed  from  with¬ 
out,  but  inherent  in  the  client’s  com¬ 
ing  to  that  particular  agency  rather 
than  to  another  one.  At  one  stage  in 
the  development  of  case  work,  the 
worker  was  inclined  to  look  upon  these 
limits,  as  barriers,  balking  his  freest 
use  by  the  client.  It  is  only  recently 
that  there  has  come  a  growing  aware¬ 
ness  of  how  these  in  themselves  may, 
on  the  contrary,  provide  a  form  with¬ 
in  which  the  client  may  actually  be 
able  to  work  out  for  himself  a  single 
problem  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  en¬ 
abled  to  utilize  his  own  strength 
around  the  meeting  of  other  problems 
a.s  well.  The  whole  of  the  client’s  sit¬ 
uation  may  be  too  overwhelming  for 
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him  to  face.  A  beginning  must  be 
made  somewhere.  But  he  cannot  arti* 
ficially  abstract  from  these  many 
things  to  which  he  is  reacting  with 
an  almost  paralyzing  fear  and  con¬ 
cern  one  which  he  is  to  isolate  and 
of  which  he  can  say  by  a  sheer  act  of 
will :  on  this  I  shall  seek  help,  and 
on  no  other.  But  if  out  of  the  many 
problems  with  which  that  individual 
is  faced,  one  crystallizes,  perhaps  even 
by  virtue  of  some  temporary  and  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstance,  so  that  the  client 
gets  to  an  agency  equipped  to  work 
with  that  specific  problem,  a  process 
may  be  initiated  which  becomes  of  far- 
reaching  import  for  the  personality  as 
a  whole. 

I  have  in  mind  a  parent  who  had 
consulted  several  psychiatrists  about 
a  daughter  whose  l^ehavior  was,  both 
to  the  mother  and  to  the  school,  a 
source  of  real  worry. 

Each  psychiatrist  had  said  in  effect  to 
Mrs.  X.:  the  problem  is  not  Jane’s  but 
yours.  You  yourself  were  an  unhappy, 
miserable  child,  never  with  a  satisfying 
relationship  to  your  own  parents;  now 
you  are  simply  carrj’ing  over  into  this 
relationship  with  your  husband  and  your 
own  two  daughters  the  same  infantile 
recyonse?.  You  made  a  failure  of  your 
own  education,  wrecked  your  profes¬ 
sional  career.  Now  your  marriage,  the 
bringing  up  of  your  children,  represent 
only  additional  failure.  How  can  you 
expect  Jane  to  he  different?  .Vccordingly 
Mrs.  .\.  went  to  an  analyst  for  inter¬ 
views  lasting  over  many  months,  only 
to  find  herself  at  the  end  of  this  time 
essentially  as  she  was  before,  possibly 
wiser  about  her  own  dissatisfying  early 
experiences,  but  still  just  as  overwhelmed 
hy  her  present  inadequacy.  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  many  other  parents 
might  not  have  derived  tremendous  l)en- 
efit  from  such  treatment,  made  quite 
different  use  of  it.  But  Mrs.  X.  did 
not. 


Finally,  at  the  recommendation  of  a 
new  school  principal,  she  eame  to  a  Child 
Guidance  Clinic.  Something  obviously 
had  to  be  done  alK)ut  Jane,  who  was 
failing  her  grade  for  the  second  time 
and  who  by  the  day  was  growing  more 
stubbornly  apart  from  the  other  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  the  application  interview  Mrs.  X. 
asks  hopelessly,  “How  can  you  help  Jane 
when  it  is  I  who  is  altogether  to  blame?” 
The  case  worker  says  she  cannot  guar¬ 
antee  help  to  either  Jane  or  Mrs.  X., 
but  indicates  the  Clinic’s  willingness  to 
try  if  Mrs.  X.  wishes  to  avail  herself 
of  the  service  this  particular  agency  can 
offer.  \  therapist  will  be  available  for 
Jane,  a  case  worker  to  talk  with  Mrs.  X. 
during  the  period  of  Jane’s  coming. 
Mrs.  X.  is  dubious,  again  questions  how 
Jane  can  l)ecome  different  if  she  herself 
cannot  change.  She  cites  to  the  worker 
her  many  past  failures.  Indecnl,  her 
sense  of  total  failure  is  accentuated  by 
this  situation,  where  again  she  must 
come  asking  help  of  another  person. 

The  case  worker  accepts  all  this  as 
undoubtedly  true,  but  comments  that  no 
matter  how  things  started  it  seems  as 
though  there  is  enough  in  Jane  herself 
now  to  make  her  a  very  difficult  child 
to  get  along  with,  both  at  home  and  at 
.school.  She  adds  that  it  is  possible  Jane 
can  l)e  helped  through  treatment,  but  as 
to  whether  Jane  ought  to  come  or  not. 
the  case  worker  cannot  say.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  initial  interview  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  Mrs.  X.  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  herself  whether  the  kind  of 
help  the  Clinic  offers  sounds  to  her  like 
a  po.ssihility  for  Jane,  whether  it  seems 
to  her  worth  the  time  and  effort  and 
money  involved.  Mrs.  X.  apj>ears  upset 
at  the  worker’s  not  saying  um^quivocally 
that  Jane  should  come.  The  worker  still 
leaves  the  decision  with  her,  suggests 
that  they  discuss  a  little  further,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  details  involve<l  in 
any  child’s  coming  to  the  Clinic,  such 
as  fee,  the  matter  of  appointments,  and 
so  on.  Mrs.  X.  participates  in  this  in  a 
way  so  that  the  worker  feels  there  is  pos¬ 
sibility  of  her  being  able  to  take  real  hold 
of  this  new  situation.  Mrs.  X.  decides 
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that  at  least  they  can  try,  asks  when  the  speaks  of  this  as  a  Child  Guidance 

first  appointment  can  be  made.  Clinic;  grants  that  a  family  situation 

Two  weeks  later  Mrs.  X.  brings  Jane  is  made  up  of  both  parents  arid  children, 
in.  The  child  is  sullen  and  angry,  re-  inevitably  inlluencing  each  other,  but 

fuses  to  enter  the  Clinic  door,  stays  out  having  separate  personalities  as  well, 

on  the  sidewalk  the  entire  hour.  Mrs.  Mrs.  X.  mentions  again  everyone  who 
X.  finally  leaves  her  there,  goes  to  the  has  said  that  the  fault  is  hers,  how  total 
case  worker’s  office.  Jane’s  refusal  to  a  failure  she  must  have  been.  The 
go  in  torlay  is  but  one  more  evidence  of  worker  indicates  the  (rossibility  of  their 
her  own  failure,  Mrs.  X.  feels.  She  de-  working  together  on  this  in  so  far  as  it 
scribes  herself  as  so  nervous  that  this  is  is  a  problem  affecting  her  and  Jane, 
the  last  straw.  Their  money  problems  Mrs.  X.  then  says  that  she  is  beginning 
are  acute.  Mr.  X.  has  grown  away  from  to  feel  a  little  more  adequate  herself, 
her,  will  not  help  her  with  the  children,  would  like  to  try  what  she  can  do. 

There  is  no  one  on  whom  she  can  depend.  From  this  point  on  Jane  comes  regu- 
The  worker  listens  to  this  outpouring,  larly  for  a  series  of  thirty-two  interviews 
makes  no  effort  to  check  it,  but  limits  with  the  therapist.  Mrs.  X.  at  first  sets 
her  active  response  to  what  has  some  appointments  for  herself  with  the  case 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  Jane’s  getting  worker  at  two  week  intervals,  then 
to  the  Clinic.  Gradually  Mrs.  X.  is  able  changes  to  coming  every  month.  Oradu- 
to  take  this  up ;  they  will  try  again  next  ally  her  emphasis  shifts  from  talk  of  her- 
week.  self  as  a  complete  failure  to  some  break- 

The  following  week  Mrs.  X.  sends  ing  up  of  that  into  parts,  her  working  at 
Jane  with  a  friend,  stating  that  she  fears  the  Clinic  specifically  on  the  part  having 
her  own  inability  to  get  her  daughter  in.  to  do  with  her  relationship  to  Jane.  She 
She  asks  if  the  case  worker  does  not  is  giving  in  to  taking  help,  feels  herself 
want  to  see  her  the  following  day,  learns  accepted  as  a  person  needing  help,  but 
that  an  appointment  is  available  if  she  also  as  a  person  capable  of  doing  some- 
wants  to  come  in.  She  does  this,  again  thing  about  her  own  situation.  During 
speaking  in  some  detail  of  herself,  her  treatment  several  disturbing  crises  come 
own  experiences  as  a  child,  the  humilia-  up  with  Jane  at  home.  The  first  of  these 
tion  of  her  past  and  recent  failures.  She  precipitates  Mrs.  X.  again  into  a  panic; 
tells  of  one  person  who  really  understood  she  is  failing,  is  no  good  as  a  mother; 
these,  however,  followed  by  her  citing  a  she  again  tries  to  press  the  ca.se  worker 
single  situation  with  Jane  which  she  into  becoming  responsible  for  helping 
managed  to  her  own  satisfaction,  Jane  her  with  many  f)roblems.  With  her  in¬ 
is  like  her,  of  course,  but  she  and  Mr.  creasing  confidence  in  her  own  strength 
X.  have  been  talking  it  over,  think  may-  she  is  able  to  test  out  still  more  infre- 
be  Jane  can  be  helped  at  the  Clinic,  quent  appointments  for  herself,  finds 
Towards  the  end  of  the  interview  she  that  there  are  more  and  more  situations 
presses  the  worker  to  say  that  she  should  which  she  is  able  to  meet  satisfactorily 
come  each  time  with  Jane,  as  if  trying  with  Jane.  Mr.  X.  is  also  “becoming 
again  to  force  the  worker  into  placing  more  cooperative”  now  that  some  of  her 
much  of  the  blame  with  her.  The  worker  tension  i.s  easing ;  they  are  assuming 
replies  that  Jane  seems  to  have  got  more  joint  responsibility  for  the  chil- 
started  with  the  therapist  on  something  dren,  finding  a  little  more  life  of  their 
of  her  own;  parents  do  not  necessarily  own  together  than  in  some  years.  She 
come  each  week  in  such  a  case  unless  feels  that  both  she  and  Jane  are  chang- 
they  themselves  feel  it  important.  In  ing  markedly,  is  surprised  at  the  differ- 
the  following  interview  she  decides  to  ence  in  them  both.  This  change  is  re¬ 
send  Jane  alone  next  time,  and  in  dis-  fleeted  also  in  their  outside  relationships, 
cussing  this  with  the  case  worker  asks  both  feel  more  free  with  other  people, 
directly  if  the  Clinic  does  not  “treat  Jane’s  school  work  has  improved.  This 
parents  for  themselves.”  The  worker  comfortable  acceptance  of  her  own  ade- 
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quacy  so  far  as  Jane  is  concerned  char¬ 
acterizes  the  latter  part  of  the  case. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  this  article  even  to  touch  in 
bare  outline  upon  much  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  single  case  work  situa¬ 
tion.  I  am  using  it  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  not  because  of  its  many  in¬ 
teresting  theoretical  and  practical  im¬ 
plications,  but  simply  l)ocauae  it  throws 
into  clearer  focus  something  of  what 
I  mean  by  case  work  in  contrast  to 
other  ways  of  helping,  e.  g.  the  defi¬ 
nitely  therapeutic  or  analytic,  the 
moral,  the  pedagogical. 

In  accepting  Mrs.  X.  as  a  possibil¬ 
ity  for  case  work,  the  worker  became 
on  her  part  responsible  for  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  was  to  grow  Ix'tween  them. 
This  responsibility  was  maintained 
through  and  limited  by  the  function 
of  the  specific  agency  to  which  Mrs. 
X.  turned  for  help,  and  of  which  the 
worker  served  as  representative, — in 
this  case  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 
This  function  determined  in  large  de¬ 
gree  the  selection  of  the  material  on 
which  ^frs.  X.  and  the  case  worker 
engaged,  not  that  the  importance  of 
any  other  area  of  Mrs.  X.’s  general 
problem  was  to  be  denied,  but,  since 
the  case  worker  could  not  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  working  with  her  to¬ 
tal  personality  situation  as  might  a 
therapist,  here  at  least  was  one  area 
of  genuine  and  present  concern  around 
which  together  they  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  effect  something.  Thus  the  case 
worker’s  activity  was  no  merely  arbi¬ 
trary  delimiting,  but  what  she  could 
not  do  in  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
grew  naturally  out  of  what  she  could 
and  did  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs. 
X.  in  herself  appeared  very  different 
at  the  end  of  the  contact  than  in  its 


l)eginning.  But  the  individual’s  ca¬ 
pacity  for  change  within  the  limits  of 
the  situation  set  up  by  the  client  in 
choosing  to  come  to  this  agency  rather 
than  to  another  for  help  was  all  the 
case  worker  could  heri*  set  out  to  work 
with  per  se. 

As  had  happened  with  some  of  her 
previous  efforts  at  help-seeking,  Mrs. 
X.  tended  at  the  start  to  put  out  all 
the  curative,  the  growing  part  of  her¬ 
self  on  to  the  worker  and  the  Clinic, 
to  keep  for  herself  the  negative.  When 
she  found  that  the  case  worker  could 
accept  her  feeling  of  failure  without, 
however,  l)ecoming  the  cure,  her  need 
to  fight  this  other  side  of  herself  sym¬ 
bolized  in  the  new’  person  shifted,  un¬ 
til  she  could  take  back  into  herself 
something  of  the  two-sidedness  of  her 
own  feeling.  Here  the  remedy  w’as 
no  material  aid,  nor  the  offering  of 
concrete  advice,  but  the  slow  working 
out,  through  the  use  of  another  per¬ 
son,  of  some  of  ^frs.  X.’s  own  inter¬ 
nal  conflict,  focused  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  on  her  trouble  with  Jane,  until 
she  became  sufficiently  free  to  accept 
and  even  to  enjoy  the  change  taking 
place  simultaneously  with  Jane,  more 
responsible  too  for  her  own  attitudes. 
Always  in  the  interview  Mrs.  X.  her¬ 
self,  the  problem  she  brought  of  rela¬ 
tionship  w’ith  Jane,  remained  in  the 
center  of  the  case  work  situation, 
which  of  course  she  eonstantly  kept 
creating  and  re-creating  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  her  own  psychic  needs.  The 
case  worker  recognized  clearly  before 
they  began  that  unless  Mrs.  X.  were 
really  to  want  the  help  offered  they 
could  get  nowhere.  Mrs.  X.’s  intense 
fighting  of  the  help  she  asked,  once 
it  was  undertaken,  indicated  some¬ 
thing  of  the  strength  that  was  in  her. 
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side  by  side  with  the  weakness  im¬ 
plied  in  her  failure.  Her  shifting  of 
this  to  the  point  at  which  she  could 
utilize  that  strength  positively,  crea¬ 
tively,  in  growth,  without  denying  the 
weakness  that  was  there,  represented 
the  movement  of  the  case.  Here  the 
limits  of  the  agency  to  which  she 
turned  offered  ready  assistance  in  the 
partial ization  of  her  problem  to  a  com¬ 
pass  within  which  she  could  effectively 
work.  Change  can  never  fundamen¬ 
tally  inhere  in  the  whole  but  only  in 
the  part,  and  so  at  last  become  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  whole  self  as  the  proc¬ 
ess  works  itself  out.  Of  necessity  the 
emphasis  between  worker  and  client 
was  on  the  immediate  situation,  upon 
what  brought  Mrs.  X.  just  now  to  this 
Clinic.  And  slowly  she  came  to  aban¬ 
don  old  uses  of  herself  and  of  the 
worker,  to  crystallize  in  that  experi¬ 
ence  the  change  that  was  taking  place. 

To  be  of  help  in  a  process  like  this, 
the  case  w’orker  cannot  have  pre-estab¬ 
lished  techniques,  know  in  advance 


what  will  or  won’t  work.  Out  of  his 
experience  with  people  seeking  help 
of  the  kind  his  agency  can  offer,  he 
may  build  up  an  understanding  of 
how  various  individuals  do  respond  to 
seeking  and  taking  what  is  there.  Yet 
each  client’s  relationship  with  the 
worker  involves  new  and  unique  ele¬ 
ments,  as  both  Ix'come  parts  of  the 
temporary  whole  set  up  in  the  helping 
process  —  until  the  client  once  more 
is  able  to  separate  himself  from  this 
and  consolidate  into  his  own  being  the 
change  that  has  taken  place.  Case 
work,  then,  is  much  less  a  doing  for 
than  a  responsible  being  with  the  cli¬ 
ent  in  meeting  the  difficulty  which  he 
presents;  a  dynamic  process  in  which 
the  client  finds  in  the  other  person  an 
understanding  which  unites  them,  but 
yet  which  involves  a  separateness,  a 
difference  around  which  the  client  is 
able  to  reestablish  his  inner  balance 
and  eventually  take  over  again  full 
responsibility  for  himself. 


SCHOOL  EPISODE 

Raised  arms.  “I  pletlpe  alle^ancc  to  the  flag  .  .  . 
With  liberty — ”  (the  whole  assembly  spoke) 

“ — and  justice — ”  (Tony’s  knees  began  to  sag 
And  on  the  closing  words  his  thin  voice  broke) 

“ — for  all.”  He  slumped,  pale-faced  and  shadow-eyed, 
Unconscious. 

“Jack,  you  take  his  feet,”  I  said, 
.\nd  as  we  lugged  him  clumsily  outside 
The  voices  murmured  of  “our  daily  bread.” 


We  chafed  and  shook  him  slowly  out  of  it 
And  questioned  him;  he  hadn’t  much  to  say. 

We  knew  why  he  was  satisfied  to  sit 

And  rest.  “What  did  you  have  to  eat  today?” 

He  fumbled,  shamefaced,  with  a  dangling  button. 

Stared  at  his  feet  and  softly  whispered,  “Nuttin*.” 

— Gesald  Raitcbt. 


A  STUDY  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  ADOLESCENT  UN¬ 
MARRIED  MOTHERS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Enid  S.  Smith,  Ph.  D. 


BETHEL  COLLEGE, 

HE  general  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  twenty-five 
healthy,  intellectually  normal, 
adolescent  unmarried  mothers  of  New 
York  City  w’as  to  ascertain  from  a 
detailed  case  study  just  what  factors 
in  each  individual  school  girl  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  her  unconventional  con¬ 
duct  ;  to  supplement  other  research 
studies,  and  to  treat  the  subject  by 
moans  of  a  method  not  employed  be¬ 
fore,  which  would  give  special  impli¬ 
cations  for  public  school  education. 

A  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  study 
was  (1)  to  examine  the  literature  on 
the  subject  of  unmarried  motherhood, 
and  to  summarize  topically  the  re¬ 
search  studies,  with  an  emphasis  on 
what  investigators  consider  “causative 
factors”  in  unmarried  motherhood, 
and  what  they  recommend  for  the 
“treatment  of  unmarried  mothers.” 
(2)  Another  part  of  the  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  show’  that  the  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  field  indicates  that  adoles¬ 
cent  unmarried  motherhood  is  an  edu¬ 
cational  problem,  inasmuch  as  under 
the  law  of  compulsory  education  all 
these  girls  pass  through  the  public 
schools,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
school  is  responsible  for  turning  out 
a  product  that,  in  certain  cases,  be¬ 
comes  a  menace  to  the  community  in 
the  form  of  prostitutes,  carriers  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  immoral  citizens.  Further¬ 
more,  pregnancy  interferes  with  the 
school  work  of  the  adolescent  unmar¬ 
ried  mother,  as  w’ell  as  w’ith  such  aims 
of  education  as  w’orthy  home  member- 
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ship,  citizenship,  and  ethical  charac¬ 
ter,  objectives  set  forth  as  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Principles  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion.  (3)  The  present  study  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  validate  the  conclusions  of 
the  literature  in  the  field  of  unmar¬ 
ried  motherhood,  as  to  implications 
and  recommendations  for  education. 

Statemevf  of  the  Problem 

The  specific  problem  was  to  study 
intensively  2.'>  adolescent  unmarried 
mothers  through  the  technique  of  a 
special  school  organized  for  the  in- 
^estigation,  to  discover  certain  socio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  factors  asso¬ 
ciated  with  adolescent  unmarried 
motherhood  w’hich  would  have  impli¬ 
cations  for  education,  and  upon  w’hich 
a  permanent,  constructive  program 
could  l>e  built.  An  imjwrtant  part  of 
the  problem  w’as  a  comparative  study 
of  100  Girl  Reserves  from  representa¬ 
tive  sections  of  New  York  City.  The 
<lata  received  from  the  Girl  Reserves, 
as  well  as  from  the  adolescent  unmar¬ 
ried  mothers,  were  used  to  test  fur¬ 
ther  the  conclusions  of  superintend¬ 
ents,  educators,  counselors,  physicians, 
and  research  workers  as  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  sex  education  in  the  public 
schools. 

OeneraJ  Method  of  Attack  and 
Sources  of  Data 

The  present  study  was  to  indicate 
a  possible  way  of  handling  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  adolescent  unmarried  mothers 
from  a  new  viewrpoint.  A  school  with 
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a  speeial  technique,  designed  to  be 
therapeutic  in  its  nature,  was  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  adolescent  unmarried 
mothers  living  with  their  babies  at 
the  Home  for  Unmarried  ^[others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Booth  ^femorial  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Xew  York  City.  Ostensibly 
this  school  was  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  girls,  but  in  addition, 
through  exercises,  questionnaires,  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  personal  interviews,  it 
served  as  a  direct  source  of  data  for 
this  study.  A  questionnaire  consist¬ 
ing  of  comparable  items  was  given  to 
100  Girl  Reserves,  and  the  results 
were  compared  by  means  of  medians, 
averages,  percentages,  percentages  of 
difference,  and  sigma  differences,  with 
the  material  received  from  the  unmar¬ 
ried  mothers. 

Findings 

An  analysis  of  the  data  of  this 
present  investigation  indicates  that, 
while  the  adolescent  unmarried  mother 
of  this  study  was  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence,  came  from  a  home  averaging 
five  rooms  equipped  with  a  radio  and 
books,  where  the  girl  usually  slept 
alone,  and  where  her  father  usually 
worked  at  a  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
occupation,  yet  70%  of  these  homes 
were  broken  either  by  the  death  of 
one  or  lx)th  of  the  parents,  or  by  their 
separation;  54%  of  the  parents  were 
not  in  gooil  health;  50%)  of  the  homes 
were  “unhappy,’’  and  44%  of  the 
mothers  w’orked  outside  the  homes. 
In  100%  of  the  cases  the  school  had 
failed  to  impart  sex  information  to 
the  girl ;  60%  of  the  girls  had  false 
ideas  al)out  reproduction;  58%  of  the 
girls  had  received  what  information 
they  possessed,  true  or  false,  from 
their  school  companions  and  friends; 


56%  were  “too  timid”  to  discuss  such 
matters  as  reproduction  with  their 
parents;  44%  of  the  girls  were  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  repro¬ 
duction  before  they  became  pregnant; 
12%  w’ere  partially  ignorant,  while 
24%  received  what  information  they 
[)ossessed,  true  or  false,  from  their 
families.  There  were  32%  of  the  un¬ 
married  mothers  *./ho  had  no  religious 
affiliations  whatever,  and  most  of  those 
who  had  such  affiliations  attended 
church  but  occasionally.  There  were 
8%  only  who  belonged  to  any  kind 
of  a  club.  As  to  school  subjects,  the 
adolescent  unmarried  mother  pre¬ 
ferred  English,  Art,  Spelling,  Home 
Economics,  and  Music.  She  had  a 
variety  of  indoor  recreation,  but  in 
many  instances  there  was  a  lack  of 
provision  for  ^x)y-girl  relationships  in 
the  home;  68%  listed  definite  outdoor 
sports,  and  100%  found  life  w’orth 
living;  84%  considered  that  there 
was  a  definite  purpose  for  their  being 
in  the  world,  although  in  some  in¬ 
stances  they  had  not  discovered  ex¬ 
actly  w’hat  it  was.*  They  considered 
nature  and  their  babies  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  the  world.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her  owm  ratings  of  herself,  the 
adolescent  unmarried  mother  tended 
to  be  sociable,  generous,  reliable,  re¬ 
ligious,  healthy,  cheerful,  suggestible, 
thoughtful,  changeable,  stubborn,  nerv¬ 
ous,  secretive,  courageous,  and  perse¬ 
vering. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Girl  Re¬ 
serve,  while  similar  in  respect  to  age, 
grade,  the  presence  of  other  children 
in  the  family,  the  number  of  rooms  in 
which  the  family  dwelt,  rooming  and 
sleeping  alone,  the  occupation  of  the 
parents,  the  employment  of  the  girls 
themselves,  aniTtheir  timidity  in  dis- 
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cussing  sex  matters  with  their  parents, 
yet  tended  to  have  happy  homes  where 
both  parents  were  alive  and  well,  and 
where  the  mother  did  not  work  out. 
The  Girl  Reserve  preferred  such 
school  subjects  as  English,  History, 
Science,  and  usually  belonged  to  more 
than  one  club,  had  religious  affilia¬ 
tions  and  obtained  definite  help  from 
religion,  although  she  did  not  rate 
herself  as  being  as  religious  as  did 
the  unmarried  mother.  Again,  the 
Girl  Reserve  did  not  rate  herself  as 
Ixung  suggestible,  changeable,  nervous, 
secretive,  or  careless,  as  did  the  un¬ 
married  mother,  but  as  being  decid¬ 
edly  more  obedient  and  by  far  a  l»et- 
ter  judge  of  others.  In  04%  of  the 
cases  the  school  had  failed  to  impart 
sex  information,  and  in  addition  (51% 
of  the  Girl  Reserves  mentioned  insuf¬ 
ficient  information  and  training  in 
such  matters  as  ^‘social  contacts”  and 
“how  to  behave  toward  boys,”  and 
21%  wanted  information  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  choosing  “boy  companions,” 
instruction  in  “self-control,”  and  in¬ 
formation  about  “getting  married” 
and  “managing  a  home.”  There  were 
14%  of  the  Girl  Reserves  who  were 
entirely  ignorant,  and  30%  who  were 
partially  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  re¬ 
production,  and  51%  had  false  ideas 
alxuit  reproduction. 

The  comparative  study  revealed 
certain  specific  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  groups  studied, 
Ixith  as  to  psychological  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  factors.  In  contrast  to  the  Girl 
Reserve,  the  typical  unmarried  moth¬ 
er  of  this  study  tended  to  come  from 
an  unhappy  home  usually  broken  by 
either  the  death  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parents,  or  by  the  separation  of  the 
parents,  in  which  case  the  mother 


generally  w'orked  out, — or  where  the 
parents,  or  particularly  the  mother 
was  suffering  from  some  form  of  ill 
health,  and  where  the  parents,  al¬ 
though  often  affectionate  toward  their 
children,  were  not  in  the  majority  of 
eases  considered  real  “pals.”  There 
were  generally  no  other  members  in 
the  household  except  the  immediate 
family.  The  unmarried  mother  tended 
to  be  ignorant  or  partially  ignorant 
of  the  facts  of  reproduction  having 
received  what  information  she  pos¬ 
sessed,  true  or  false,  from  friends  and 
companions  rather  than  from  her 
school  or  home;  and  she  was  more 
likely  than  the  Girl  Reserve  to  have 
false  information.  The  unmarried 
mother  did  not  tend  to  belong  to  any 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  or  church  clubs,  or  to  have  any 
more  than  nominal  church  affiliations, 
if  any,  yet  she  considered  religion  a 
most  probable  avenue  of  help  and 
wistfully  longed  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  it.  She  tended  to  prefer 
such  school  subjects  as  Art,  Home 
Economics,  Spelling,  Hygiene,  and 
Music,  in  contrast  to  the  preferences 
of  the  Girl  Reserve  for  History, 
Mathematics,  and  Science.  The  un¬ 
married  mother  tended  to  have  more 
outdoor  sports  than  the  Girl  Reserve 
and  as  many  indoor  sports.  The  un¬ 
married  mother  w’as  not  nearly  as 
likely  to  answer  a  philosophical  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  there  being  any  piirpose  in 
the  world  as  would  the  Girl  Reserve, 
and  her  ideas  about  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  in  the  world  were  probably 
colored  by  her  experience  of  mother¬ 
hood,  especially  where  she  considered 
her  baby  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world.  The  unmarried  mother 
differed  from  the  Girl  Reserve  in  the 
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degree  in  which  she  possessed  certain 
characteristics.  She  tended  to  con¬ 
sider  herself  more  selfish,  a  poorer 
judge  of  others,  slower,  more  secre¬ 
tive,  more  careless,  more  sociable, 
more  stubborn,  and  more  courageous, 
also  more  suggestible,  more  change¬ 
able,  more  nervous,  and  more  orderly 
than  the  Girl  Reserve;  while  the  Girl 
Reserve  tended  to  be  very  much  more 
obedient.  Both  groups  of  girls  were 
very  timid  in  consulting  their  parents 
about  such  matters  as  reproduction, 
sex  hygiene,  and  boy-girl  relation¬ 
ships;  there  was  also  much  ignorance 
and  false  information  as  to  the  facta 
of  reproduction  among  both  groups, 
and  an  almost  entire  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  public  school  to  furnish 
information  upon  the  subject. 

The  present  study  also  indicates 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  adolescent 
unmarried  mothers  are  reinstating 
themselves  in  society.  Eighty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  unmarried  mothers  of 
this  study  planned  “to  board  the  baby 
out”  while  they  earned  the  living. 
One  mother  planned  to  hire  a  friend 
to  care  for  her  baby  in  her  own  home, 
one  planned  to  place  her  baby  in  an 
institution  for  adoption,  and  one  baby 
was  stillborn.  Some  of  the  unmar¬ 
ried  mothers  planned  to  go  to  “night 
school”  to  continue  their  education, 
and  to  take  up  work  that  would  help 
them  solve  their  everyday  problems. 

The  present  investigation,  further¬ 
more,  demonstrates  how  a  school  may 
be  organized  and  conducted  as  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  obtaining  socio-psychologi- 
cal  data  without  students  being  con¬ 
scious  that  they  are  objects  of  study. 
The  questionnaires,  exercises,  class¬ 
room  discussions,  and  interviews  that 
were  designed  to  obtain  the  required 
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data  for  the  study  were  correlated 
with  the  curriculum  in  such  a  way 
that  no  ulterior  motive  was  apparent. 
I’he  class  work  centered  around  the 
needs  of  the  girls,  particularly  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  home  which  was  to  be 
prepared  for  the  child  when  the  moth¬ 
er  would  be  reinstated  in  society.  The 
nursery  at  the  Home  where  the  babies 
were  kept  was  the  laboratory  of  the 
girls.  The  methods  and  materials 
used  in  the  school  were  designed  to 
lx?  of  therapeutic  value. 

Ttecommendationa  and  Conclusions 

The  findings  of  the  present  study,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  literature  in  the  field 
of  unmarried  motherhood,  prompts 
the  following  general  conclusions, 
which  have  both  implications  and 
recommendations  for  education:  (1) 
That  there  is  a  group  of  biologically 
normal,  healthy,  adolescent  pregnant 
girls  in  the  public  schools  whom  many 
of  the  teachers  confuse  with  the  group 
of  older,  less  intelligent  unmarried 
mothers  of  lower  social  status  and 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  schools; 
(2)  that  a  special  school  may  be  or¬ 
ganized  that  will  lead  to  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems  of  adoles¬ 
cent  unmarried  mothers,  and  at  the 
same  time  utilize  the  energies,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  ambitions  of  the  girls  in  a 
w’ay  designed  to  be  remedial  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  their 
unconventional  conduct;  (3)  that 
there  is  a  need  that  special  attention 
Ix;  given  to  a  program  of  sex  educa¬ 
tion,  and  of  correlating  this  sex  in¬ 
struction  with  the  general  subject 
matter  of  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools;  (4)  that  there  is  a  need  for 
adequate  preparation  of  teachers,  who 
themselves  have  a  wholesome,  unemo- 
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tional  outlook  upon  the  affairs  of  sex, 
to  impart  sex  instruction  (5)  that 
there  is  a  need  for  special  preparation 
of  l)oth  students  and  parents  for  pa¬ 
renthood;  (G)  that  there  is  a  need 
of  greater  concern  as  to  the  training 
f  adolescents  for  the  wholesome  use 
of  leisure  time,  including  guidance 
and  instruction  in  boy-girl  relation¬ 
ships;  and  (7)  that  there  is  a  need 
for  the  understanding  of  the  present 
“mores”  in  regard  to  sex,  with  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  ideals. 

In  view  of  the  evidenct*  of  the  need 
for  a  program  of  sex  education  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  entire  curriculum  of 
the  public  schools,  the  investigator 
concludes  that:  (1)  education  should 
give  further  attention  to  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  many-sided  development 
characteristic  of  the  abundant  life  and 
interests  of  youth,  with  special  op¬ 
portunities  for  sex  knowle<lge  and  sex 
education  which  would  include  a  crit¬ 
ical  evaluation  of  contemporary  Amer¬ 
ican  ideals  to  avoid  the  adolescent’s 
present  confusion,  training  in  self- 
control,  wholesome  boy-girl  relation¬ 
ships,  and  provision  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  sound  adolescent  loyalties; 
(2)  that  education  for  parenthood, 
both  student  and  adult,  should  be  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system;  (3)  that  teachers 
and  school  officials  should  be  equipped 
to  carry  out  the  program  of  sex  educa¬ 
tion;  (4)  that  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  should  place  further  emphasis 
upon  social  training  and  on  the  art  of 
constructive  living,  including  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  whole  child,  physically, 
mentally,  emotionally,  and  spiritually ; 
and  (5)  that  there  should  be  more 
research  w’ork  upon  the  phase  of  in¬ 
tellectually  normal,  healthy,  adoles¬ 


cent  unmarried  mothers,  dealing  with 
larger  numbers  and  with  special  im¬ 
plications  for  public  school  education.  » 

The  Special  Place  of  the  Present 
Study. 

Previous  studies  dealing  with  un¬ 
married  motherhood  have,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  been  based  upon  a  cur¬ 
sory  examination  of  incomplete  records 
obtained  from  welfare  agencies  which 
tended  to  deal  with  older  unmarried 
mothers  of  lower  social  strata,  of  de¬ 
fective  mentality,  and  with  those  suf-  i 
fering  from  some  form  of  venereal 
disease.  These  studies  tended,  almost 
entirely,  to  stress  the  environmental 
factors  in  the  case  records,  since  the 
data  thus  obtainable  w’ere  more  read¬ 
ily  analyzed  and  understoo<l  by  those  * 
interested  in  the  unmarried  mother,  ) 
There  has  been  very  little  concern  on 
the  part  of  these  research  writers  for 
the  biologically  healthy  adolescent  un-  1 
married  mother,  as  well  as  very  little  | 
interest  in  the  implications  of  unmar-  I 
ried  motherhood  for  public  school  i 
education.  Again,  although  many  of  . 
the  investigators  have  felt  the  need  j 
for  a  comparative  study  that  they 
might  ascertain  if  the  factors  found 
in  unmarried  motherhood  obtained 
among  women  without  sex  exj)erience, 
none  has  made  such  a  study  except  I 
the  present  investigator. 

As  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  present  study,  they  cannot  be  f 
broader  than  the  groups  studied.  It 
is  assumed  that  this  group  of  adoles-  j 
cent  unmarried  mothers  is  represen-  | 
tative  of  the  discovered  biologically 
healthy  unmarried  mothers  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  such  cities  as  New  York. 

The  real  significance  of  the  study  will 
be  evidenced  only  in  proportion  ai  j 
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this  limited  investigation  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  technique  used  become  a  stimulus 
to  a  much  more  extensive  study  which 
will  give  a  basis  for  a  wider  under- 
8tanding  of  adolescent  sex  problems 
in  general.  The  special  technique  of 
organizing  a  school  as  a  miniature 
community  of  real-life  situations,  and 
tie  using  of  this  as  a  method  for  ob¬ 
taining  data,  may  be  found  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  in  the  study  of  adoles¬ 
cent  problems  which  require  a  unique 
approach.  The  listing  of  some  of  the 
factors  present  in  adolescent  unmar¬ 
ried  motherhood  may  assist  deans, 
teachers,  placement  counselors,  and 
welfare  agencies  in  providing  for  more 
adequate  adjustments  than  formerly 
for  this  class  of  girl,  as  well  as  help 
the  girls  themselves  to  a  better  under¬ 


standing  of  their  weaknesses  and  the 
dangers  of  certan  environments.  The 
study,  furthermore,  calls  attention  to 
the  problem  of  adolescent  unmarried 
motherhood  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  City,  as  well  as  gives  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  unmarried  mothers  and 
the  Girl  Reserv’es  to  the  present  edu¬ 
cational  situation  in  the  schools.  It 
records  certain  outstanding  needs 
sensed  by  the  girls,  and  gives  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  unmarried  mothers  as  to 
what  information  they  think  would 
have  prevented  their  unconventional 
conduct. 

If  the  study  can  indicate  some  for¬ 
ward  steps  toward  a  preventive  as 
well  as  a  remedial  educational  pro¬ 
gram  the  investigator  will  be  content. 
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Full  authority  for  selecting  teach-  who  shall  be  chosen  to  teach  and  con- 
ers,  for  fixing  their  salaries,  for  trol  your  child  during  his  formative 
framing  the  courses  of  study,  for  years, 
purchasing  all  equipment  and  supplies  This  is  the  fundamental  machinery 
—  all  these  are  vested  by  law  in  the  of  the  great  American  public  school 
boards  of  education,  whether  com-  system.  Anyone  with  a  little  reflec- 
posed  of  three  or  several  men,  or  tion  can  see  that  it  is  a  system  where 
women,  elected  on  a  general  ticket,  arbitrary  tyranny  and  unfair  and  dis- 
or  in  city  boards  of  education  appoint-  honest  practices  may  arise, 
cd  in  good  old  political  fashion  by  the  And  yet,  it  is  the  wisest,  cleanest 
city’s  mayor,  or  elected  to  represent  educational  8y.stem  yet  devised  and  is 
city  “wards”  —  or  in  whatever  way  probably  freer  from  all  those  abuses 
they  are  chosen.  The  power  and  au-  referred  to  (whether  legitimized  or 
thority  is  theirs.  It  is  the  most  auto-  not)  than  are  most  elements  of  our 
cratic  American  institution.  They  fix  system  of  government, 
the  price  of  the  coal  which  they  pur-  Why  ?  Because  it  deals  with  mat- 
chase  for  the  schools.  They  settle  ters  nearer  to  the  home  and  the  family 
just  what  subjects  your  child  shall  life  and  interest  than  is  the  case  even 
pursue  in  school.  They  determine  with  our  police*  system. 
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It  belongs  to  “the  people,”  who 
have  their  hand  on  the  throttle  all  the 
time.  They  can,  in  the  “next  elec¬ 
tion”  and  on  any  principle  or  pretext, 
oust  one  or  more  of  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  replace  him  by  another  of 
their  own  choosing;  and  they  may 
continue  this  process,  if  they  are 
“mad”  enough,  in  subsequent  elec¬ 
tions  until  the  complexion  and  ani¬ 
mus  of  the  board  is  changed  entirely. 
And  these  changes,  whether  spasmodic 
or  thorough,  whether  temporary  or 
lasting,  do  occur.  But  the  process  of 
such  changes  is  a  slow  one. 

In  the  meantime  and  as  a  feature 
of  the  actual  working  of  the  system, 
what  devices,  what  mechanism  are 
utilized,  or  shall  be  utilized  from  day 
to  day,  from  year  to  year  ? 

Board  members  are  particularly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  solving  the  financial 
problems  of  income  and  outgo,  of  the 
budgeting  of  the  entire  resources  and 
expenditures  of  the  system.  And  this 
is  as  it  should  be,  for  presumably 
they  are  selected  with  due  reference 
to  their  wisdom  in  regard  to  business 
affairs  and  for  their  honesty  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  problems  involved. 

But  the  actual  working  of  our  pulv- 
lie  school  system  has  gradually  devel- 
oj)ed  the  universal  practice  of  employ¬ 
ing  one  man,  a  “superintendent”  or 
“principal”  or  whatever  he  is  called, 
who  gives  his  whole  time  and  thought 
to  the  actual  concrete  problems  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  w’ho  draws  a  salary 
therefor,  while  the  board  members,  by 
whom  he  is  selected,  give  only  two  or 
three  hours  a  week  to  the  actual  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  brought  before  them  for 
consideration  and  authoritative  action 
by  the  superintendent  or  principal. 

An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 


time  of  each  board  member  is,  of 
course,  given  to  his  or  her  own  busi¬ 
ness  or  personal  matters,  to  what  con¬ 
cerns  his  personal  income  and  out¬ 
lay; — and  only  a  small  percentage  is 
given  to  school  matters  for  which  he 
receives  no  salary  at  all;  his  only  re¬ 
muneration  coming  from  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  pleasure  he  has  in  serving 
his  community.  This  means  that 
much,  —  and  the  largest  part  of  the 
task  of  school  boards,  is  delegated  by 
them  to  the  superintendent,  or  princi¬ 
pal,  and  his  assistants  and  teachers. 

A  constant  problem,  before  the 
school  authorities,  is  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  what  they  themselves 
actually  do  and  what  they  are  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  superintendent  to  do. 
Shall  he,  or  shall  they,  deal  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  order  and  discipline  in  han¬ 
dling  the  school  ?  Shall  he,  or  shall 
they,  control  and  regulate  the  heating 
and  ventilating  of  the  building  and 
rooms?  Shall  he,  or  shall  they,  make 
and  enforce  the  courses  of  study? 
Shall  he,  or  shall  they,  select  the 
equipment  and  supplies  ?  Shall  he,  or 
shall  they,  select  the  textbooks  to  be 
used  ?  Shall  he,  or  .shall  they,  select 
and  employ  the  teachers  ?  Shall  he, 
or  shall  they,  settle  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  relation  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning?  Shall  he,  or  shall 
they,  make  up  the  list  of  those  pupils 
w’ho  are  to  “graduate,”  to  receive  the 
diploma  marking  such  a  point  in  their 
education  ? 

Through  these  and  similar  problems 
the  line  of  demarcation  must  be  drawn 
and  it  is  variously  drawn.  Many  of 
the  difficulties  that  arise,  the  squabbles 
that  ensue,  the  overturnings  that  fol¬ 
low,  are  traceable  to  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  setting  of  this  line  of 
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demarcation.  We  have  not  space  to 
deal  with  all  those  problems  named 
above.  My  thesis  has  to  do  with  one 
only,  the  selection  of  teachers. 

I  may  say  that  in  general  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  this  line  wisely  and  happily  as 
connected  with  many  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  involves  frank  and  friendly  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  elements  of 
authority,  namely: —  the  original  or 
elected  authority,  and  the  delegated 
authority  as  embodied  in  the  superin¬ 
tendent  or  principal.  Tf  honesty  of 
purpose  and  worthiness  of  motive  are 
found,  they  can  all  be  solved. 

But  to  return  to  my  o\vn  special 
problem.  T  hesitated  before  agreeing 
to  write  this  article  at  the  request  of 
Professor  Blair  for  publication  in 
Education.  !My  hesitation  was  due 
mainly  to  a  fear  that  it  would  be  or 
would  seem  to  be,  entirely  too  ego¬ 
tistical  or  at  least  too  “egoistical.” 
It  would  be  difficult,  even  impossible, 
to  avoid  using  the  pronoun  “1”  more 
than  good  taste  ordinarily  allow’s.  “I” 
did  accept  his  invitation  finally,  be¬ 
cause  “I”  believed  that  he  was  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  desire  and  because  he  had 
some  measure  of  confidence  in  my  in¬ 
tegrity  and  wisdom  in  the  selection 
of  teachers;  and  also  because  I  have 
reached  the  age  and  maturity  where 
one  might  l>e  allowed  some  freedom  in 
what  one  says  without  intention  of  ad¬ 
vertising  one’s  self  and  one’s  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  of  raising  the  lightning  rod 
to  catch  another  and  more  remunera¬ 
tive  position. 

I  have  been  a  teacher  all  my  life 
op  to  the  present  time.  T  have  never 
been  good  at  advertising  nor  have  I 
ever  applied  for  a  new  position  nor 
asked  for  an  advance  in  salary.  As 
country  school  teacher,  as  private  tu¬ 


tor,  as  a  high  school  teacher,  and  a 
principal  under  a  superintendent,  as 
“principal”  independent  of  authority 
of  a  “township  high  school,”  and  as 
state  supervisor  of  high  schools  there¬ 
after  for  twenty-one  years,  I  have  put 
in  all  my  time  and  energy,  from 
youth  to  what  is  called  “a  ripe  old 
age.”  All  this  seemed  to  justify  me 
in  accepting  the  offer  to  prepare  a 
paper  entitled  “How  I  Selected 
Teachers.” 

I  made  mistakes,  as  all  of  us  do.  I 
learned  some  things  in  the  school  of 
experience,  and  I  had  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  selection  of  all  teachers 
while  “principal”  of  a  township  high 
school  for  fifteen  years. 

Whether  ,my  choices  w’ere  wisely 
and  successfully  made,  will  appear,  to 
some  extent  when  T  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  my  school  board  paid 
low  salaries;  that  is  low  for  a  wealthy 
district  —  running  at  different  times 
from  $000  a  year  to  as  much  as  $1 500 
for  a  few  positions. 

In  that  time,  although  we  were  in 
an  immediately  adjoining  suburb  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  T  lost  but  one 
teacher  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  the  only 
reason  in  her  case  was  that  her  aged 
mother  lived  in  the  city. 

^Moreover  twenty  years  from  the 
time  T  left  Oak  Park,  there  w'ere  still 
sixteen  of  my  “old  teachers”  retained 
in  that  rapidly  growing  school  which 
had  increased  from  288  when  I  en¬ 
tered  it  to  1200  when  T  left  it — an 
increase  in  enrollment  of  about  305 
per  cent.  In  the  twenty-two  years 
since  that  time,  the  enrollment  has 
increased  230  per  cent. 

I  was  most  fortunately  situated  in 
two  respects.  This  high  class  and  in¬ 
telligent  community  selected  its  school 
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board  in  general  on  the  basis  of  their 
qualifications  and  almost  never  as  a 
result  of  a  campaign  for  the  oflfice. 
Such  a  campaign  would  have  resulted 
in  certain  defeat. 

The  other  favorable  item  was  the 
fact  that  the  board  left  to  me  entirely 
the  selection  of  teachers  and  gave  me 
every  opportunity  within  the  salary 
schedule  limits  for  choosing  teachers. 
They  always  paid  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  question  my  bill  of  expenses  (as 
illustrated  below)  in  going  to  hunt 
for  teachers. 

Within  the  time  while  I  w'as  prin¬ 
cipal,  T  selected  and  recommended  for 
election  over  one  hundred  teachers. 
When  I  left  Oak  Park,  every  teacher 
with  the  exception  of  one  (who  was 
there  when  I  took  the  principal’s  of¬ 
fice)  was  chosen  by  myself.  The 
board  was  absolutely  sincere  in  refus¬ 
ing  all  applications  made  personally 
tc  them,  and  referred  all  such  appli¬ 
cants  to  me  without  even  mentioning 
their  names  to  me.  I  w-as  treated  ex¬ 
actly  as  is  the  manager  of  a  business 
enterprise  who  is  given  full  authority 
to  choose  his  assistants  and  then  is 
held  responsible  for  results. 

Those  who  were  chosen  remained 
on  an  average,  before  resigning  to  bo 
married  or  to  go  elsewhere,  five  and 
one-half  years  —  a  little  less  than  the 
average  time  during  which  teachers 
remain  in  the  profession.  There 
were,  of  course,  many  among  those 
who  sought  and  obtained  more  promi¬ 
nent  and  better  paying  positions.  Am¬ 
bition  for  advancement  was  found 
here  as  everywhere.  I  shall  name  a 
few  of  the  “better”  positions  secured 
by  those  who  left: 

(a)  A  professorship  in  a  teachers’ 
college  in  New  Jersey. 


(b)  Supervisor  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  of  Minneapolis.  (Still  holds  it.) 

(c)  Professor  in  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles. 

(d)  Professor  in  Boston  University 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  magazine. 
Education. 

(e)  Attorney  in  charge  of  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Chicago  and  Northwest¬ 
ern  Railway. 

(f)  State  manager  for  a  prominent 
book  publishing  company. 

(g)  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire. 

(h)  Chief  football  coach  for  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  (Still  holds  it.) 

(i)  Football  coach  at  Northwestern 
University. 

(j)  Professor  of  the  English  language 
in  Woman’s  College  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 

(k)  Principal  for  ten  years  of  a  large 
and  successful  township  high  school. 

(l)  Joint  manager  of  school  for 
American  girls  in  Munich. 

(m)  Dean  of  Women  at  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

(n)  Head  of  commercial  department 
in  a  St.  Louis  high  school. 

(o)  Chemist  for  a  manufacturing 
firm  in  Niagara  Falls. 

(p)  Member  of  township  high  school 
hoard  in  a  Chicago  suburb. 

(q)  Member  of  township  high  school 
board  in  Princeton,  Illinois. 

(r)  City  physician  for  Oak  Park. 

(s)  Arti.st  to  prepare  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  for  magazines  in  New  York  City. 

(t)  Conductor  of  Service  Bureaus  for 
Cla.ssical  Teachers,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

But  to  come  to  my  method.  I  re¬ 
ceived,  every  year  I  suppose,  hundred* 
of  applications  —  eighty-five  for  one 
position,  for  example.  If  T  had  seen 
all  these  people,  my  w’hole  time  would 
have  been  thus  occupied.  I  consulted 
teachers’  agencies  and  I  learned  to  di*- 
criminate  strictly  among  such  agen¬ 
cies.  Afy  plan,  for  example,  was  to 
say  to  the  head  of  the  agency  to  be 
consulted:  “Send  me  the  name  and 
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address  of  the  teacher  ou  your  list  who 
is  able  to  meet  the  very  strict  require¬ 
ments  of  Oak  Park  as  you  know  them 
—  the  one  teacher,  for  example,  to 
teach  third-year  English  who  is  well 
grounded  in  Pmglish  history  —  send 
nobody  in  person  but  the  name  and 
address  only  and  if  we  offer  her  a 
position  which  she  accepts,  you  will 
get  your  five  per  cent.” 

When  the  reply  would  come,  after 
looking  over  the  paper  qualifications, 
I  would  take  the  train  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  or  Rochester,  New  York,  or  cen¬ 
tral  Ohio,  or  wherever  the  teacher 
was.  Then  I  would  go,  first,  to  the 
principal  or  superintendent  and  tell 
him,  “I  have  come  to  visit  Miss  Jones. 
I  don’t  know  w’hether  I  shall  offer 
her  a  position.  She  is  not  aware  of 
my  visit.  I  have  come  to  you  first.” 
He  would  make  such  reply  as  seemed 
wise  to  him,  and  I  would  hunt  up  the 
teacher  in  her  classroom  and  would 
spend  the  day  with  her,  visiting  her 
classes  and  so  stay  long  enough  for 
her  to  recover  from  her  first  panic. 
If,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  my  im¬ 
pressions  of  her  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
woman  continued  favorable,  I  would 
invite  her  to  meet  me  at  my  hotel  and 
take  supper  with  me.  She  (or  it 
might  be  he)  would  put  on  her  best 
bib  and  tucker  and  we  would  have  a 
pleasant  meal  together,  thus  to  break 
the  ice. 

We  talked,  and  T  did  it  all  —  that 
is  all  the  talking.  T  talked  up  Oak 
Park  to  beat  the  band  and  carefully 
watched  the  reactions.  There  were 
always  reactions.  Tf  these  were  such 
as  the  following:  “What  a  delight¬ 
ful  communitv”  or  “So  convenient  to 
the  great  city,”  or  “So  convenient  to 
the  University  of  Chic.ago” — the  re¬ 


sponses  never  “thawred  me  out  a  bit.” 
Hut  if  she  (or  he)  discovered,  be¬ 
tween  the  lines,  the  ideals  for  which 
I  was  striving  in  my  school  and  asked 
me  more  about  them,  and  about  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school,  I  would  say 
to  myself,  “This  is  the  one.”  Then  "l 
would  bid  her  farewell  and  go  away 
without  making  any  offer. 

Leaving  thus  and  getting  away  from 
the  glamour  of  the  lady’s  presence,  I 
would  think  it  over  and  if  upon  calm 
consideration  the  impression  contin¬ 
ued,  I  would  send  a  telegram  offering 
her  an  election  and  naming  the  sal¬ 
ary.  The  only  time  I  failed  was  when 
1  offered  a  place  to  James  B.  Edmund- 
son,  the  present  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  w’ho  already  had  decided  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  even  better  position. 

And  thus  I  managed  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  a  group  of  teachers  unequalled, 
in  my  opinion,  by  any  group  I  have 
ever  met  in  all  my  visits  since,  to 
hundreds  of  high  schools  throughout 
Illinois  or  elsewhere.  They  consti¬ 
tuted  a  working  unit  with  the  same 
ideals.  We  secured  credit  for  admis¬ 
sion  without  examination  to  every 
''ollege  that  would  admit  students  up¬ 
on  certificate  without  examination, 
from  Bowdoin  to  T.eland  Stanford, 
and  we  even  got  university  credit  for 
our  most  carefully  prepared  gradu¬ 
ates  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
at  the  College  of  Wooster  and  we 
made  Oak  Park  a  widely-known 
school  even  securing  entrance  credit 
for  General  Science  (which  was  an 
original  pro<luct  of  the  Oak  Park 
High  School),  in  the  days  when  it 
was  a  new  .subject,  at  Chicago,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Northwestern,  Michigan,  Cor¬ 
nell,  and  Dartmouth. 
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After  leaving  Oak  Park,  I  prepared 
for  my  board,  what  I  called  “a  leg¬ 
acy”  with  no  pecuniary  content,  but 
telling  them  what  I  believed  they 
should  follow  for  the  next  ten  years. 
They  followed  these  suggestions  ex¬ 
actly,  all  but  one,  and  I  think  they 
made  a  mistake  in  omitting  that. 
They  made  only  one  error  beside  that, 
while  T  was  still  there,  and  that  was 
the  dropping  of  the  ablest  and  finest 
teacher  in  the  corps,  for  no  reason  or 
a  trivial  one.  The  one  dismissed  had 
afterwards  a  brilliant  and  conspicuous 
success  in  another  field  than  high 
school  work,  so  that  the  dismissal 
amounted  to  a  promotion. 

Well,  when  I  left  Oak  Park  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  soH’alled  “legacy”  men¬ 
tioned  above,  1  made,  privately,  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  my  work  during  those  fifteen 
years  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
Some  of  them,  of  course,  had  to  be 
chosen  during  the  summer  when  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  study  them  or 
their  skill  and  success  in  teaching. 
Some  of  the  teachers  thus  chosen, 
while  not  really  failures,  were  set 
down  in  my  own  mind  as  falling  be¬ 
low  the  rather  exceptionally  high 
standard  which  I  had  set  for  myself 
and  for  the  school.  This  was  also 
true  with  a  very  few  even  of  those 
whom  I  had  seen  in  their  work  of 
teaching.  In  every  such  case,  I 
found  that  my  first  impression  had 
been  of  a  grade  a  little  lower  than 
my  ideal. 

I  will  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  su¬ 
perintendent  or  principal  and  his 
board  referred  to  at  the  Ix'ginning  of 
this  article.  T  strongly  believe  and 
insist  that  such  line  should  leave  to 
the  board  of  education,  the  general 


policy  of  setting  the  salary  schedule  ' 
limits,  utilizing,  of  course,  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  advice  and  suggestions 
of  the  su|)erintendent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  line  of  demarcation  should 
leave  to  the  superintendent  or  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  selection  of  the  teachers. 

The  reason  for  this  is  found  first, 
in  the  fact  that  he  knows  Ix'tter  than 
they  can  know,  the  actual  needs  of  I 
the  school  in  the  making  of  its  daily 
])rogram.  lie  knows  and  he  alone  | 
knows,  for  example,  just  how  many 
algebra  classes  are  to  be  formed  the  | 
next  year;  he  knows  whether  there  is 
in  the  community  a  sufficient  demand 
for  conducting  a  class  in  solid  gc‘ome- 
try;  he  knows  whether  the  teachers  al-  j 
ready  in  the  corps  are  equipped  to  i 
supply  the  need  for  a  specialist  in 
biology  made  necessary  by  the  fact  ' 
that  the  charming  and  able  teacher  of 
biology'  has  married,  or  has  accepted,  ■ 
al  a  much  higher  salary,  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  neighWing  Grand  Trunk 
College.  These  are  concrete  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  many  actual  problems  that  , 
arise  every  year  in  hundreds  of  high 
schools.  Disastrous  results  have  often 
followed  when  the  selection  of  a  new  [ 
teacher,  or  teachers,  has  been  made  ^ 

without  the  consideration  of  the  spe-  ' 

cial  qualifications  of  the  candidates  ) 
for  the  actual  job  to  Ik*  done.  I  could  : 
(and  so  could  hundreds  of  other 
school  men)  sw’amp  my  readers  with  I 
illustrations  of  wffiat  I  have  just  said.  j 
Leave  it  to  the  superintendent  or  i 
principal  and  give  him  the  opportunity  | 
of  going  to  visit  a  candidate,  or  candi¬ 
dates,  and  actually  see  the  teacher  at 
w’ork.  The  money  thus  expended  is 
an  investment  that  is  sure  to  bring 
results. 
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N’o  superintendent  or  principal 
should  be  discouraged  and  say  to  him¬ 
self,  “O,  the  selection  of  eflScient 
teachers  is  a  gift  of  the  gods,  and  I 
can  never  attain  it.”  It  is  more  like 
the  case  of  a  man  who  learns  by  expe¬ 
rience  and  constant  training  to  play 
the  flute  or  to  do  anything  which  is 
the  result  of  repeated  and  intelligent 
effort.  Remember  the  old  Latin  prov¬ 
erb,  “Fit  faber  fabricendo.”  The 
artist  is  made  by  practicing  his  art. 

I  onc.e  told  a  group  composed  of  all 
the  school  boards  in  a  certain  county 
meeting  of  them,  “You,  individually, 
are  perhaps  better  qualified  to  con¬ 
duct  successfully  the  bank  for  which 
you  are  responsible,  or  the  grain  ele¬ 
vator  which  is  your  own  task,  or  to 


run  the  Methodist  Church  of  which 
you  are  the  pastor,  but  if  your  super¬ 
intendent,  specially  trained  to  the 
work  of  school  administration,  is  not 
Ix'tter  fitted  than  any  one  of  you  to 
run  the  school  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
then  you  would  better  get  a  new  su- 
f)erintendent.” 

And  now  as  an  illustration  of  how 
a  man  may  fit  himself  for  selecting 
teachers,  T  will,  W’itbout  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  refer  to  my  successor  who 
started  with  no  experience  in  select¬ 
ing  teachers  and  by  dint  of  facing  the 
problems,  has  maintained,  in  gratify¬ 
ing  measure,  the  ideals  which  I  tried 
to  establish  in  creating  an  unusual 
school  in  other  respects  and  as  well  as 
in  the  task  of  selecting  the  teachers. 
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During  the  recent  Summer 
School  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  there  were  held  three  panel 
discussions  on  “hlquality  of  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Education.”*  The  present 
writer  was  privileged  in  being  one  of 
the  participants  in  these  discussions. 
The  others  were  Dr.  Johnson  of  the 
New  School  of  Social  Research  of 
New  York  City;  Dean  McCoun  of 
i^high  University;  Dr.  Benjamin  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota;  and 
Dean  Holmes  of  the  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Education.  Certain  re¬ 
sults  of  these  Harvard  panel  discus¬ 
sions  semn  to  have  an  illuminating 
liearing  on  the  modern  development 
of  interest  in  adult  education.  If  it 
accomplished  nothing  else,  it  has  made 
clear  to  many  thousands  of  people  the 
fact  that  the  treasures  of  opportunity 
in  education  are  open  not  only  to  those 
who  have  already  received  an  educa¬ 
tion,  but  to  those  wdio  thus  far  have 
l<en  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
rich  offerings  in  the  adult  field. 

The  popular  belief  that  equality  of 
opportunity  in  education  is  a  vested 
right  under  any  form  of  democratic 
government  has  been  evoked  and  has 
lieen  sustained  by  the  conviction  that, 
somehow  or  other,  education  gives  to 
the  citizen  in  a  democracy  the  chance 
of  raising  himself  to  a  social  and 
financial  level  that  were  not  his  by  in¬ 
heritance  or  the  autocracy  of  birth. 
This  conviction  is  justified  by  the  long 


history  of  the  development  of  popular 
iducation  under  democracies.  No¬ 
where.  of  course,  has  this  development 
of  free  education  Ix^n  so  enormous  as 
in  the  United  States.  For  all  that, 
even  in  the  United  States  educational 
opportunities  have  not  been  equal. 
The  existing  inequality  cannot  lie  un¬ 
derstood,  with  any  adequate  degree  of 
clearness,  unless  w'e  understand  what 
is  meant  by  equality  of  opportunity 
in  education.  While  the  notion  of 
equality  in  connection  with  education 
may  seem  to  be  fairly  obvious,  as  a 
matter  of  experience,  since  we  are 
liealing  with  human  values  and  hu¬ 
man  talents,  it  may  be,  and  is  modi¬ 
fied  when  it  is  applied  to  myriad  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  capacities  and  characters 
of  men  and  women  who  subject  them¬ 
selves,  or  are  subjected,  to  the  educa¬ 
tive  process.  To  insist  that  all  of 
tliese,  as  it  were  raw  materials  for 
the  educational  mill,  lie  woven  into 
the  same  mental  patteni  and  design, 
as  if  they  were  to  fill  the  same  niches 
in  the  family  and  professional  life  of 
the  community,  is  to  attempt  some 
thing  that  has  never  succeeded  in  hu¬ 
man  history,  even  in  the  most  tyran¬ 
nical  political  dictatorship  that  ever 
encumbered  the  earth. 

What  then  can  be  the  meaning  of 
“educational  opportunity  for  all  V* 
Before  we  can  give  an  answer  that 
will  prove  even  reasonably  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
discussion,  let  us  take  a  hurried  glance 


•  An  extended  resume  of  these  discussions  will  appear  In  a  forthcoming  number  of  the 
Harvard  Teachers  Record. 
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at  some  of  the  facts  that  even  an  ele¬ 
mentary  experience  in  the  classroom 
make  evident  to  a  teacher.  T.^aving 
aside  the  outstanding  differences  in 
mental  ability  and  moral  stamina  that 
blaze  out  in  every  group  of  pupils, 
there  appears  almost  as  quickly  a 
vast  difference  in  the  interests  of  the 
pupils;  not  merely  a  difference  in 
their  reactions  to  the  educative  proc¬ 
ess  as  a  whole,  but  to  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  curriculum,  as  w’ell  as  in 
their  attitude  towards  the  possible  use 
they  may  make  of  their  training  in 
after-school  life.  Coupled  with  this 
difference  of  interests,  there  are  dif¬ 
ferences  that  arise  from  the  out-of- 
school  conditions  of  the  pupils.  Some 
of  these  arise  from  the  inequalities  in 
the  economic  status  of  the  pupils  and 
their  families.  Such  economic  dif¬ 
ferences  play  a  much  larger  part  in 
limiting  educational  opportunity  than 
many  of  us  imagine,  until  we  may  b<> 
brought  face  to  face  with  some  of  the 
tragic  conditions  in  families  even 
outside  of  time  of  depression.  An¬ 
other  limitation  of  opportunity  comes 
from  the  lack  of  sufficient  room  in 
school  buildings  and  of  other  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  of  a  material  nature. 

shortage  in  these  facilities  becomes 
particularly  acute  during  times  of  eco¬ 
nomic  stress  and  disaster  like  that 
which  we  have  just  passed.  Not 
merely  in  times  like  those  mentioned, 
but  even  in  intervals  of  prosperity, 
uncertainty  of  employment  after  one 
may  have  availed  oneself  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  advanced  education,  will 
discourage  many  from  using  to  the 
full  such  equality  of  opportunity  as 
they  may  find  available  at  their  very 
doors.  Another  limitation  arises  from 
the  frightful  mortality  of  pupils  in 


certain  subjects;  for  if  large  numbers 
of  pupils  drop,  or  are  examined,  out 
of  a  subject,  it  is  not  hard  to  conclude 
that  this  is  as  effective  in  closing  the 
door  of  opportunity  in  these  subjects 
as  if  the  subjects  were  non-existent 
for  those  pupils.  Wasted  effort  and 
frustration  of  purpose  for  those  tak¬ 
ing  courses  for  which  they  have  only 
a  fancy,  without  serious  interest  or 
enlightened  direction  may  act  also  as 
a  curb  on  opportunity.  These  and 
other  factors  act  as  a  countering  in¬ 
fluence  on  equality  of  opportunity  in 
education.  Whether  these  factors 
arise  from  differences  in  talent,  or 
character,  or  economic  status  of  the 
family,  or  poverty  of  educational 
means  and  equipment,  or  failure  in 
school,  or  wasted  effort  or  lack  of  en¬ 
lightened  direction,  they  act  as  a  re¬ 
straining  influence  on  the  full  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  advantages  in  education 
that  are  offered  in  a  democracy  like 
that  of  the  United  States. 

With  these  different  types  of  limita¬ 
tion  of  opportunity  in  education  in 
mind,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  suggest 
that  there  may  be  a  number  of  answers 
to  our  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  “educational  opportunity 
for  all.”  A  number  of  variations  in 
meaning  were  suggested  in  the  panel 
discussion  at  Harvard.  Five  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  here,  as  they  were 
ably  summarized  by  the  able  technical 
assistant  at  the  discussion,  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  E.  Young: 

1.  Equality  of  opportunity  with 
respect  to  an  equal  chance  to  go  to 
school.  Three  million  boys  and  girls 
of  secondary-school  age  are  not  now 
being  schooled. 

2.  Equality  of  opportunity  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  stay  in  school. 
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3.  Equality  of  opportunity  with 
respect  to  studying  an  established  pro¬ 
gram  arbitrarily  prescribc'd  by  the 
school. 

4.  P]quality  of  opportunity  with 
respect  to  studying  any  part  or  parts 
of  the  school’s  total  offering  which  the 
pupil  may  wish  to  select. 

5.  Equality  of  opportunity  with 
respect  to  studying,  out  of  all  the  dif- 
erentiated  programs  which  the  school 
can  in  practice  provide,  that  particu¬ 
lar  program,  whichever  one  it  may  be, 
which  as  far  as  is  known  will  develop 
most  fully  the  individual’s  socially 
valuable  talents. 

Now  whatever  may  Ik*  the  decision 
of  educators  regarding  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  the  encouragement  of 
all  phases  of  formal  educational  op¬ 
portunity;  whatever  limitation,  if 
any,  would  be  legitimate,  or  even  ad¬ 
visable,  in  a  democracy;  it  will  not 
be  seriously  questioned,  I  take  it,  that 
a  fair  definition  of  “educational  op¬ 
portunity  for  all”  may  be  found  if  it 
be  described  as  “a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  adult  education  offered  with¬ 
out  reserve  to  every  citizen.”  This 
should  not  be  understood  to  mean  the 
substitution  of  formal  school  educa¬ 
tion  by  adult  education  programs;  or 
the  postponement  of  formal  education 
of  any  kind  or  extent  until  adult  life. 
Nor  would  the  adult  education  offered 
be  correctly  described  as  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  the  formal  schooling  period; 
it  should  rather  be  described  as  com¬ 
plementary;  both  belong  to  the  rain¬ 
bow  of  knowledge;  together  they  cul¬ 
minate  in  that  unity  of  cultural  pos¬ 
sessions  which  is  the  result  of  true 
education. 

Many  arguments  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  spread  of  adult  educa¬ 


tion.  It  has,  of  course,  the  same 
fundamental  reasons  for  its  justifica¬ 
tion  that  youth  education  has.  It 
must,  of  necessity,  bear  some  relation 
to  all  the  faculties  that  man  possesses; 
it  must,  perhaps  more  than  youth  edu¬ 
cation,  have  frequently  a  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  some  way  of  earning  a  living; 
it  will,  at  least,  in  large  industrial 
centres,  be  enriched  by  a  greater  con¬ 
tent  of  vocational  courses;  it  will  have 
a  more  immediate  dependence  on  the 
social  needs  and  the  social  resources 
of  the  community,  liut  its  prime  jus¬ 
tification  lies  in  this,  that  it  endows 
the  recipient  with  powers  of  mind 
and  heart,  with  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  of  character,  that  are  in  them¬ 
selves  of  enduring  value,  quite  apart 
from  any  economic  emolument  that 
may  Ik?  reaped  from  them.  Truth  is 
an  end  in  itself,  and  disciplined  pow¬ 
ers  of  mind  and  heart  are  permanent 
spiritual  possessions.  The  ancient  re¬ 
action  among  men  of  science  against 
the  division  of  science  into  pure  and 
applied  science,  as  if  they  were  in 
different  categories  of  truth,  might  be 
stimulated  anew  into  life  by  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  adult  education. 

Like  all  culture  that  which  is  the 
final  resultant  of  adult  education  must 
develop  upon  life-analysis  a  residue 
of  an  enriched  and  stimulated  intel¬ 
lect,  with  an  imagination  and  a  taste 
and  understanding  and  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  that  have  been  energized 
and  refined  up  to  the  maximum  of 
human  endeavor.  But  it  must  in¬ 
clude  also,  and  much  more  impor¬ 
tantly  for  the  commonweal,  developed 
and  strengthened  character.  T.eader^ 
ship  in  community  and  state  and  na¬ 
tion  demands  no  less  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  intelligent  “followership” — 
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if  the  barbarism  be  allowed — should 
demand  no  less. 

In  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  adult  education  this  aim 
of  a  rounded  culture  is  not  always 
sufficiently  emphasized;  not  that  it  is 
delilH'rately  forgotten  or  ignored.  But 
in  the  plea  so  often  made  for  the  ad- 
\ance  of  opportunity  for  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  that  it  offers  a  means  for  the 
employment  of  leisure  time,  of  wdiich 
we  may  have  much  more  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  in  the  approaching  years,  there 
seems  to  lurk  this  weakness:  that,  if 
there  be  no  leisure  time,  adult  edu¬ 
cation  may  have  no  place  in  many 
lives  wholly  consumed  wdth  the  cares 
of  making  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  dependents.  But  if  adult  edu¬ 
cation  gives  hitherto  forbidden  access 
to  permanent  treasures  of  human  cul¬ 
ture,  then  the  necessary  leisure  must 
lx  created;  or  rather  the  level  of  eco¬ 
nomic  existence  must  he  raised  so  that 
this  leisure  for  desired  adult  educa¬ 
tion  be  not  an  accidental,  but  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  integral  part  of  human 
comfort.  More  important  than  a 
“living  wage”  is  a  living  culture.  Or 
rathej*  it  might  be  said  that  there  can 
lx  no  living  wage  unless  it  afford  op- 
f-ortunity  for  appropriate  culture.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  experiments 
ill  coiiperative  planning  and  merchan¬ 
dising  have  never  succeeded  without 
accompanying  provisions  for  adult  ed¬ 
ucation.  What  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  successful  coiiperative  experi¬ 
ment  on  this  continent  —  that  of  the 
County  of  Antigonish  in  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  under  the  University  of  Saint 
Francis  Xavier’s  College  in  Antigo- 
pish  —  is  intimately  and  Inseparably 
linked  with  a  most  comprehensive 
plan  of  adult  education.  A  recent  de¬ 


scription  of  the  experiment  tells  us 
that,  “Study  clubs  and  cooperation 
are  the  two  characteristics  by  which 
the  Nova  Scotia  experiment  is  known. 
It  is  a  remarkable  compound  that  has 
activated  the  whole  community,  and 
one  that  cannot  be  separated  into  its 
constituents  so  that  one  element  can 
be  called  primary  and  the  other  sec- 
(uidary.  No  new  principles  of  coiip- 
eration  are  involved,  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  tried  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  They  have  said,  ‘Only  co- 
operators  will  make  a  success  of  coop¬ 
eration,’  which  w’ould  make  the  study 
clubs  primary,  but  then,  they  couldn’t 
interest  people  in  study  clubs  unless 
they  taught  cooperation.  By  advocat¬ 
ing  education  as  a  pragmatic  activity, 
by  setting  it  forth  as  an  instrument 
that  furnishes  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
w'ork  and  play  and  culture,  the  teach¬ 
ers  made  easy  contact  with  farmers 
and  fishermen.  The  educational  pro¬ 
gram  itself  was  definitely  organize<l 
around  economic  study  and  coopera¬ 
tive  building,  and  theory  and  practice 
were  identified  practically.”  (Philip 
Burnham  in  The  Commonweal  — 
IMarch  27,  1936.)  The  study  clubs 
in  the  Antigonish  program  of  adult 
education  rose  from  172  with  1,384 
memljers  in  1931  to  940  clubs  with 
8,460  members  in  1935;  and  over 
25,000  have  been  affected  through  the 
adult  education  program  since  its  in¬ 
ception.  This  is  an  impressive  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  widening  of  educational 
opportunity  —  many  more  might  be 
cited  —  through  w'ell-planned  adult 
education.  It  is  no  mere  wishful  sen¬ 
timent  that  sees  in  the  widening  of 
adult  education  the  diminishing  of 
existing  inequalities  in  our  American 
educational  system. 
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Educiition  as  Cultivation  of  the  Higher 
Mental  Processes.  By  ('harles  H.  Judd, 
with  the  cooperation  of  HreaJirh,  McCal- 
li»ler  and  Tyler,  Macmillan,  1036.  201  pp. 
Index. 

This  volume  was  subsidized  by  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation.  It  is  in  Dr.  Judd’s  best 
style,  well  chosen  language,  apt  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  skillful  leaps  where  necessary 
to  round  out  his  argument  and  support  his 
well-known  theory  of  mental  discipline  as 
the  chief  aim  of  school  work.  Higher 
mental  processes  are  discussed  without 
definition.  The  result  is  a  ra  er  liquid 
concept,  changed  as  necessary  to  fit  a  par¬ 
ticular  situation. 

'The  first  chapter  by  Tyler  presents  data 
showing  positive  but  low  correlations  be¬ 
tween  memorization  of  facts  and  ability 
to  make  applications  or  draw  inferences. 
The  data  refer  to  university  students. 
The  next  chapter  classifies  word  lists  and 
reading  copy  into  parts  of  speech  for  the 
puri^*e  noting  the  relative  numbers 
of  nouns,  relation  words,  qualifying  words, 
etc.  Relation  words  are  few  in  lists  but 
high  in  percentages  in  rending  copy.  'I’he 
chapter  makes  reference  also  to  the  study 
by  Hoppes  which  indicates  that  upper 
grade  ch.ldren  show  more  complex  sen¬ 
tence  structure  in  compositions. 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  the  number  sys¬ 
tem.  The  chapter  clas-ses  under  higher 
mental  processes,  number  concepts  (p.  39), 
counting  (p.  48),  column  addition  (p.  68). 
fundamental  operations  (p.  70),  problem 
solving  (p.  70),  involution,  evolution,  ra¬ 
tio  and  percentage  (p.  72),  and  denomi¬ 
nate  numbers  (p.  72).  The  best  parts  of 
the  chapter  arc  the  quotations,  particu¬ 
larly  from  Brownell,  in  which  he  shows 
that  drill  should  be  preceded  by  meaning. 
Other  equally  good  sources  are  neglectetl. 
There  is  no  basic  curricular  viewpoint. 

Breslich  in  chapter  V,  comes  closer  to 
the  heart  of  the  announced  purpose  of 
the  book,  in  that  he  tries  to  show  teachers 


how  to  get  thinking  in  an  abstract  sub¬ 
ject  such  as  algebra. 

Both  chapter  IV  and  chapter  V  fail  to 
make  pro|)er  distinctions  between  the  use¬ 
ful  and  useless  (or  little  used)  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  they  fail  to  re<‘ognize  the 
valuable  place  of  experience  in  thinking. 

McCallister,  in  chapter  VI,  notes,  from 
a  study  of  twenty  text-books  in  science, 
that  there  are  wide  variations  in  merit, 
and  that  some  go  mtieh  further  than  oth¬ 
ers  in  providing  for  pupil  thinking  and 
initiative. 

The  last  two  chapters  by  their  titles 
promise  the  solution  to  our  problem.  We 
expect  to  be  told  how  to  teach  in  order 
that  the  higher  mental  processes  may  be 
developed.  In  this  we  are  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Chapter  VIII  is  devoted  to  point¬ 
ing  out  the  defects  of  the  Thorndike 
psychology,  'riiis  has  been  one  of  Judd’s 
favorite  refrains  for  years;  nothing  new 
is  added,  although  the  quotations  from 
Herrick,  bashley,  and  Helen  Keller  are  apt 
and  valuable.  The  name  calling  in  this 
case  gives  us  “atomistic  psychology,”  'fhe 
words  best  characterizing  Dr.  Judd's  own 
psychology,  “mental  discMpline,”  are  care¬ 
fully  avoided. 

The  final  chapter  attempts  to  apply  the 
so-called  psychology  of  the  higher  mental 
processes  (talked  much  about,  but  still 
undefined  and  still  lacking  a  developed 
methoilology),  to  present  problems  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  .Vmerica.  (1)  The  progressive 
education,  child -centered  school  movement 
should  not  replace  systematic  education : 
the  advantages  of  both  should  be  con¬ 
served.  (2)  The  new  tj'pe  objective  ex¬ 
amination  has  some  merit,  but  we  need 
to  retain  the  old  essay  t.’k’pe;  the  latter 
offers  the  better  test  of  higher  mental 
processes.  (3)  Reading.  The  sentence  ap¬ 
proach  should  not  lend  to  neglect  of  words 
and  letters;  eorrect  reading  habits  are 
important  at  all  levels.  (4)  Do  not  limit 
training  of  the  higher  mental  processes  to 
the  “intellectual  aristocracy.”  Tench  all 
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individuals  how  to  study  and  how  to  use 
the  mind  effectively.  (5)  Transfer  of 
trainin^c  does  not  apply  to  the  lower  scale 
of  animals.  “At  the  higher  levels,  trans¬ 
fer  is  tj'pical,  not  except  i«>nal.”  “The  de¬ 
velopment  of  systems  of  ideas  which  can 
be  carried  over”  from  one  situation  to 
another  should  l)e  “the  end  and  goal  of 
all  education.” 

.\pparently  this  book  was  designe*!  for 
the  lay  reader.  It  is  not  a  scientific 
study:  the  conclusions  were  evidently  in 
the  author’s  mind  before  he  started;  his 
data  and  illustrations  are  selected  to  sup¬ 
port  previously  drawn  conclusions.  But 
as  a  simple  exposition  for  the  layman,  it 
should  do  good  ser^'ice. — Gut  M.  Wilson, 
Boston  University  School  of  Education. 

Educational,  Psychological,  and  Per¬ 
sonality  Tests  of  1933.  1934,  and  1935. 
By  Oncnr  K.  liuron^  Rutgers  University. 
83  pages.  Rutgers  University.  50  cents. 

Here  is  a  useful  little  handbook  for  all 
who  purchase  tests.  All  recent  tests  are 
listed  in  such  a  handy  way  that  the  pro¬ 
spective  purchaser  may  learn  with  very- 
little  effort  the  title,  the  kind  of  test,  the 
copyright  data,  the  number  of  forms,  the 
cost,  the  author,  the  publisher,  and  one  or 
two  other  pertinent  facts.  The  little  pam¬ 
phlet,  listed  as  Number  Nine  of  the  Rut¬ 
gers  University  Studies  In  Education,  is 
worth  the  money. — Haroi.d  T.  Eato.n. 

The  Prevention  and  Correction  of 
Reading  Difficulties.  By  Emmett  A.  liettn. 
402  pages,  illustrated.  Row,  Peterson  and 
Company.  $2.00. 

Learning  to  rend  has  sometimes  been 
rather  erroneously  considered  as  a  rela¬ 
tively  painless  process  for  the  learner, 
but  modem  educational  research  has  re¬ 
cently  made  eilucators  as  a  group  more 
“reading  conscious,”  and  today  there  seems 
to  be  a  widespread  interest  in  remeilial 
reading.  We  know  now  that  there  are 
many  satisfactory  methods  for  teaching 
the  subject ;  we  realize,  however,  that  no 
one  method  will  fit  the  needs  of  every 
child  in  the  group.  Thus,  progressive 
teachers  have  come  to  admit  that  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  an 
individual  Tvroblem  and  that  the  occa¬ 


sional  pupil  who  lags  behind  his  class  may 
need  special  treatment. 

The  author,  who  is  Director  of  Teacher 
Training  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Oswego,  New  York,  fittingly  dedicates  his 
work  “to  misunderstood  children.”  “This 
book,”  states  Professor  Betts,  “is  largely 
a  summary  and  interpretation  of  recent 
research  findings,”  and  is  addressetl  “to 
able  teachers  who  are  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  necessary  personal  sacrifices  to 
prepare  themselves  for  maximum  profes¬ 
sional  efficiency.”  The  sixteen  chapters 
of  the  book  cover  such  points  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  reading  programs,  various  causes 
of  reading  difficulties,  the  work  of  the 
eyes,  the  vocabulary,  emotional  factors, 
the  program  for  prevention,  the  program 
of  correction,  and  the  reading  clinic.  A 
clear  summary  and  an  excellent  bibli¬ 
ography  are  found  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter. 

“I’he  Prevention  and  Correction  of  Read¬ 
ing  Difficulties”  is  written  in  a  clear,  sim¬ 
ple,  understandable  style.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  attention  of  librarians  and 
to  all  eilucators  who  are  interested  in 
the  teaching  of  correct  reading  habits. — 
IlAROi.n  T.  Eaton,  Head  of  Department  of 
English,  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  High 
School. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Psychiatry. 
By  William  E.  Sadler,  M.  D.  1231  pages. 
The  C.  V.  Mosbj'  Company.  $10.00. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  books  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  members  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  have  any  particular  value  to  edu¬ 
cators,  for  these  books  are  generally  writ¬ 
ten  in  such  a  technical  manner  that  the 
lay  reader  may  spend  hours  puzzling  over 
the  pages  without  securing  much  helpful 
information.  There  are,  however,  excep¬ 
tions,  and  “Theory  and  Practice  of  Psy¬ 
chiatry”  is  one  of  them. 

The  author  of  the  book  is  Chief  Psychi¬ 
atrist  and  Director  of  the  Chicago  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Research  and  Diagnosis,  and  Con¬ 
sulting  Psychiatrist  to  Columbus  Hospi¬ 
tal. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  five  parts: 
Part  I,  The  Theory  of  Psychiatry ;  Part 
II,  Personality  Problems  j  Part  III,  The 
Neuroses;  Part  IV,  The  Psychoses;  and 
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Part  \\  Ps^chotherapeutica.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  topics  treated  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  value  to  anyone  who  is  engaged 
in  the  important  task  of  educating  the 
youth  of  today.  Some  of  these  are  the 
discussion  of  the  common  tendency  of 
mankind  to  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
harsh  realities  of  life,  various  personality 
problems,  the  psychology  of  childhood, 
play,  education,  dist'ipline,  adolescent  dif¬ 
ficulties,  family  relations,  the  physician  as 
a  personal  counselor,  habit,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  will.  A  convenient  glossary 
at  the  end  of  the  book  lists  the  pronunci¬ 
ation  and  meaning  of  several  hundred 
technical  terms;  a  carefully  prepure<l 
index  makes  the  information  on  various 
topics  readily  available. 

“'Flieory  and  Practice  of  Psychiatry” 
will,  no  doubt,  be  secured  and  studied  by 
a  number  of  progressive  physicians.  The 
reviewer  hopes  that  the  book  will  also  be 
purchased  and  rea<l  by  an  equal  nuinl>er  of 
progressive  educators. — Harold  T.  Eaton, 
Head  of  Department  of  English,  Hrockton, 
Massachusetts,  High  School. 

Literary  Masters  of  England.  E<lited 
by  Nelton  Itu/ihncll,  Paul  Fulcher,  and 
Warner  Taylor.  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  •' 
New  York.  1936.  1150  pages,  plus  index. 

Students  in  the  usual  college  course  de- 
vote<l  to  a  survey  of  English  literature 
are  often  baffled  by  the  stream  of  names, 
dates,  and  titles  which  flash  by  them  as 
they  attempt  to  orient  themselves  in  this 
vast  and  inclusive  flehl.  This  volume  is 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  just  such 
students.  The  e<litors  have  culled  widely 
from  the  works  of  England's  great  lite¬ 
rary  masters  and  the  selections  made,  for 
the  most  |>art,  are  conservative  and  wise 
ones.  The  story  of  progress  in  English 
literature  has  been  broken  down,  by  these 
editors,  into  seven  great  .sections.  These 
are:  The  Beginnings  and  the  Middle 
Ages;  Lancaster  and  Tudor;  .\  Century 
of  Struggle:  The  .\ugustan  Age;  The  .\ge 
of  Revolution;  Reactions  and  Reform;  and 
Adjustment  and  Escape.  The  selections  in 
each  of  these  divisions  are  prefacetl  by  an 
introductory  overview  of  the  period  and 
the  student  is  thereby  the  l)etter  able  to 
set  the  work  of  the  literary  masters  in 


the  entire  sovdal  and  political  world. 
Literary  Mastem  of  England  will  provide 
an  excellent  volume  of  readings  for  those 
surveying  English  literature;  it  is  an 
effleient,  inclusive  and  helpful  anthology, 
— William  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University. 

Modern  Industry.  By  Ernest  L.  Bogart 
and  Charles  E.  Landon.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.  New  York.  1936.  692  pages  and 
Index.  $3.50. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  background 
or  introduction  to  a  study  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ci'onomics.  It  is  a  descriptive 
rather  than  a  theoretical  study,  and  it 
deals  with  industry  rather  than  with  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance.  In  their  Preface  the 
authors  declare  of  their  book:  “It  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  making  gootls,  not 
money  profits;  it  discusses  the  technolog¬ 
ical  work  of  society,  and  not  its  pecuniary. 
...  It  approaches  the  problems  of  indus¬ 
try  from  the  functional  standpoint,  being 
concerned  wdth  the  activities  rather  than 
with  the  structures,  with  work  rather 
than  ,with  organization.” 

The  volume  is  divided  into  seven  parts. 
The  first  of  these.  Characteristics  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Indu.stry,  offers  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  understanding  of  the  modem 
machine  age.  The  other  sections  of  the 
l>ook  deal  with  the  topics:  Man  as  a  Con¬ 
tributing  .\gent.  Nature  as  a  Conditioning 
Factor,  The  Extractive  and  Genetic  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man’s  Comiuest  of  the  Material 
Worhl,  Manufacturing  Indu.stries,  and  The 
Process  of  Exchange. 

Tlie  chapters  are  interesting  and  cal- 
lenging  ones.  Tl»e  l>ook  is  amply  docu- 
mente<l  and  there  is  illustrative  material 
in  profusion.  Suggestive  questions  and 
bibliographic  notes  are  to  lie  found  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  chapter,  thus  rendering 
the  book  more  valuable  as  a  classroom 
text.  Such  a  volume  ns  Modern  Industry, 
designed  ns  it  is  to  meet  a  definite  need, 
will  find  its  place  in  the  enriched  cur¬ 
ricula  of  the  more  progressive  American 
schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  our 
meagre  and  antiquated  curricula  are  re¬ 
vised  and  remade  a  place  will  be  found 
for  a  study  of  .\merican  industrial  life 
and  .American  industry.  Modern  Industry, 
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because  of  its  functional  approach  to  so 
vital  a  subject,  will  provide  an  adequate 
text  to  assist  students  and  teachers  to 
build  an  integrated  course  of  study  around 
the  topic  of  our  industrial  life, — William 
P.  Sears,  Jr.,  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Unadjusted 
School  Child.  Revised  Edition.  By  John 
J,  B.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  Northwestern  University.  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1936.  330  pp.  $2.2.5. 

This  book,  by  the  author  of  the  widely 
known  text.  Child  Payrhologg,  gives  an 
up-to-date,  clearly  written  survey  of  the 
causes  and  principal  tj’pes  of  maladjust¬ 
ment  in  children,  and  offers  constructive 
suggestions  for  avoiding  and  overcoming 
them.  The  revised  edition  (first  edition 
1924)  has  been  enriched  and  made  more 
concrete  by  means  of  material  obtained 
from  a  study  of  twenty-five  hundred  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Psychological  Clinic  conducted 
for  children  by  the  author,  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

Dr.  Morgan  writes  for  the  classr-iom 
teacher.  He  says  she  should  be  ablfe  to 
recognize  the  defects  and  peculiarities  in 
the  conduct  and  character  of  children  un¬ 
der  her  care,  without  feelings  of  blame, 
resentment,  or  horror  at  their  discovery. 
The  teacher’s  responsibility  for  detecting 
and  remedying  such  defects  is  stressed. 
The  attitude  of  shirking  this  resiKinsibil- 
ity  by  assigning  the  cause  of  maladjust¬ 
ment  to  heretlity  or  prenatal  conditions, 
hence  beyond  control,  is  condemned. 


The  causes  of  maladjustment  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  complex,  and  the  necessity  for 
determining  and  removing  the  cause  is 
indicated.  The  normal  person  is  regarded 
as  one  who  can  make  social  adjustments, 
and  the  child’s  attitude  is  considered  the 
best  indicator  of  his  adjustments.  Ad¬ 
justment  is  treated  as  a  dynamic  process, 
not  a  static  condition.  “The  mentally 
stalwart  individual  is  one  who  has  learned 
how  to  adjust,"  and  the  teacher  should 
teach  the  child  to  make  his  own  adjust¬ 
ments. 

The  essential  adjustments  of  childhood 
and  the  underlying  causes  of  maladjust¬ 
ment  are  described.  Then  follows  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  defense  mechanisms  which 
characterize  children’s  reactions  in  men¬ 
tal  confiicts.  Distraction  devices,  memorj- 
distortions,  day  dreaming,  fears,  feelings 
of  insecurity,  blaming  others,  compensa¬ 
tions,  excuse-making,  living  in  the  past, 
social  maladjustments,  instability,  intel¬ 
lectual  defects,  and  delinquency  are  the 
principal  topics  treated  in  the  various 
chapters.  The  final  chapter.  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene,  offers  definite,  practical  suggestions 
iDr  helping  children  make  wholesome  ad¬ 
justments. 

The  principles  discussed  are  illustrated 
by  many  actual  cases.  The  style  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  direct.  This  book  should  be  a  very 
satisfactory  textbook  for  courses  in  the 
mental  hygiene  of  the  school  child. — 
Howard  L.  Kingsley,  Boston  University 
School  of  Education. 
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